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RAILROAD WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS. 


The atmosphere is thick with predictions of short crops and 
railroad wars. Prophets declare that if there be not enough busi- 
ness to occupy all of the railroads running from the East to Chi- 
cago they are sure to commit the egregious blunder of knocking 
the profits out of whatever business will be transacted. This is a 
grave prophecy, and has had the effect, doubtless, of leading many 
to sell their stocks through fear of greater loss if holding them 
longer. We believe that this gloomy prediction is not altogether 
warranted ; that in studying the basis on which it rests, many im- 
portant facts will be seen which the prophets have left ‘out, and 
which are worth considering. 

It is true that the transportation facilities between the East and 
the West have been greatly increased within a few years. On the 
other hand the freight to be moved has enormously increased. 
But beside the through traffic there has’been a large increase of 
the local traffic. Those who say that the facilities for transporta- 
tion have outrun the products to be carried do not properly esti- 
mate the growth of population and the increase of freight along 
the lines. They look at the question too much as one of through 
traffic solely. Besides, with the general increase of wealth the 

travel is growing, and thus the total income is likely to be 
larger than the figures given by the aforesaid prophets who profess 


to know all about it. 
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On the other hand, the art of managing railroads is every day ad- 
vancing nearer to perfection. Indeed, the problem of transportation 
has already become to no small degree a scientific one. The cost 
of doing everything relating to transportation is becoming more and 
more a matter of knowledge, and less and less a guess, than they were 
formerly. New economies are constantly going into effect; experi- 
ments on the best railroads are conducted with that end in view, 
and thus, through. the experience already acquired and the wise 
experiments that are constantly made, the cost of transportation is 
likely to be diminished. 

These considerations, without going further, show that the profits 
will, probably, be somewhat larger than many have predicted. We now 
approach the question, What reason exists for supposing a railroad war 
will break out in case there is not employment enough for all the 
railroads? The old stock answer is, because, heretofore, on several 
similar occasions, the railroads sharply competed with each other, 
and cut rates to a ruinous extent. But, supposing it were true that 
the railroads had done these things a thousand times, is it certain 
that the railroads will ever do so again? There are very clear and 
strong reasons why they should not repeat the policy of cutting 
rates, whatever they may have done in the past, and we propose to 
show briefly what those reasons are. 

In the case of individual competition, one object often is to 
cripple a rival and drive him from the business; but competition 
among railroad companies is a very different thing. The stronger 
concerns may drive the weaker ones into bankruptcy, but if they do 
competition is not ended. The weaker ones are, by the act of 
bankruptcy, absolved from many obligations, whereby they can com- 
pete more effectively than before. The history of railroads in this 
country shows that the bankrupt concerns are the very ones that 
carry competition to the farthest limits, and from which the worst 
evils are to be feared. The Grand Trunk and the Vermont Central 
railroads are well-known illustrations. Required to pay out only 
what they receive, after deducting the expense of management, such 
concerns are not troubled with questions of dividends and in- 
terest on bonded indebtedness. A sound railroad company fears 
nothing so much, therefore, as a bankrupt competitor; and the 
game of cutting rates, in order to drive out weak companies, is 
one which is sure to prove in the end exceedingly costly to the 
strongest companies, and to fail utterly in destroying competition. 
Railroad managers have learned much, and among other things, 
that railroad competition is not the way to make money for 
stockholders. It means the reduction or passing of dividends, but 
never the driving of any company out of business. If ten lines 
exist now between New York and Chicago, those lines on some 
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basis or other are to be continued, and any policy aiming at their 
destruction is worse than foolish. 

If, then, freights are likely to be lighter than they were, it is 
obvious that the companies are interested in keeping the rates as 
high as the products transported will bear, in order to get as 
much as possible out of whatever business there may be. The 
theory of the “bears” is, that if business be light the railroads 
will compete so sharply for it that they will offer to carry it for 
almost nothing, thereby reducing their income to zero, or at least to 
a very low figure. Possibly their view may be correct, but we do 
not believe it. We believe that railroads have learned something 
from former railroad wars, and are not likely to engage in another 
war very soon. They may, indeed, growl at each other, and re- 
sort to sharp practices and cut rates somewhat, but there is every 
reason to believe that in the future they will abstain from a long 
and open contest, which only means the loss of income, accom- 
panied with no corresponding gain. 


THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


The pénsion payments for the first eight months of the fiscal 
year, beginning July 1, 1882, amounted to only $35,000,000, but in 
the next three months they amounted to $30,000,000, the large ad- 
ditions made last autumn to the clerical force of the Pension Bureau 
having been at last got into good working order. If $10,000,000 
was paid out last month, which must be very near the fact, it 
makes the total expenditure of the year $75,000,000. The appropri- 
ation for the year having been §$ 100,000,900, there will be left over 
to be expended during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1883, the 
sum of $25,000,000 in addition to the new appropriation of $ 86,000,- 
ooo made for it. It does not follow that $111,000,000 will be paid 
out for pefisions during the current year, because there are available 
appropriations to that amount, and, on the other hand, if the Pen- 
sion Bureau is able to adjust claims enough to call for a greater ex- 
penditure, the additional appropriations required will be promptly 
made by Congress at its next session. 

The Arrears of Pensions Bill was passed in the winter of 1878-09, 
when the country did not have one single dollar of surplus revenue, 
and when nobody anticipated that there would be any surplus rev- 
enue. During the same session of Congress at which it was passed, 
the Treasury Department made a persistent effort to procure legisla- 
tive authority to borrow money. The men who voted for the Arrears 
bill, whatever ignorance about it they may now find it convenient 
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to allege in excuse for their votes, ought to have known, and did | 


know, that it would take a great sum from the Treasury, although 
the money which it will actually take is probably greater than any- 
body anticipated. The maximum limit of it is even now not 
known, 

Some time ago a rough estimate, not claiming any exactness of 
figures, was made at the Pension Bureau that the aggregate pen- 
sion payments (the Arrears being the principal part of the whole) 
would be $ 100,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1883; $125,- 
000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1884, and $75,000,000 for the 
year ending June 30, 1885. This estimate turned upon a calculation 
as to the capacity of the official force of the Bureau to dispose 
of the claims for arrears, and the hope which it held out of a 
diminished expenditure during the year ending June 30, 1885, was 
based upon the idea of a very large disposal of those claims dur- 
ing the two previous years, and of a larger disposal by $25,000,000 
than was actually accomplished in the year ending June 30, 1883, 

A gentleman who has been obliged, from being on one of the 
pension committees of Congress, to study the subject a good deal, 
advises us that there is no reason to expect a diminution of the 
pension payments for three years to come, even if the pension 
laws are not further changed in the direction of a more generous 
liberality, and it is in that direction that they will be changed, if 
they are changed at all. Additions were made last winter to the 
amounts received by certain classes of pensioners already on the 
rolls. New classes of pensions are likely to be granted hereafter. 
During the past winter the Legislatures of New York and Penn- 
sylvania passed bills giving State pensions to the surviving soldiers 
of the Mexican War. Both these bills were vetoed by the govern- 
ors of those States; but with this manifestation of popular feeling 
in the two largest northern communities in favor of doing some- 
thing for those veterans, it looks as if it was almost certain that a 
measure in their favor, which has always received a warm support 
from the South, will before long be carried through Congress. 

The situation, roughly stated, is, that the annual charges of the 
National debt, being the interest and the sinking fund together 
(and the public honor is as distinctly pledged to keep up the sink- 
ing fund as it is to pay the interest), will be for many years 
$ 100,000,000, while the pensions will for several years average $ 100,- 
000,000. The total revenue for the year just ended was hardly 
$ 400,000,000, from which we must hereafter take the reductions made 
by the tax law of last winter. If imports remain the same as 
heretofore we cannot now count upon a greater total revenue than 
$ 340,000,000, of which the larger half is mortgaged to the public 
creditor and to the pensioners. 

With an annual burden of $200,000,000 imposed upon us by the 
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war debt and by the pension rolls, which originated in wars, it 
would seem to be about time to give up the senseless demand 
that, because we are now at peace, all the taxes imposed during 
the war should be repealed. It is true enough that the war is 
over, but the war debt and the war pensions still remain, and are 
likely to remain for long vears yet. 

Nothing pleases the witless demagogues of this country better, 
and nothing serves their purposes better, than a catch-phrase. It 
was under the cry of “a /ree breakfast table,” that they threw 
away $20,000,000 of revenue from taxes on tea and coffee, without 
any reduction in the cost of those articles to the consumer, Their 
present cry, that “war faxes must not be collected in times of peace,” 
may not prove to be equally potent. It does not require any ab- 
struse mathematics to discover that if our internal revenue is de- 
stroyed, we must either repudiate the National debt, stop payment 
on the pension rolls, or appropriate no more money for the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Government. It will be found, we appre- 
hend, that the country is not prepared to do either of those 
things. 


THE MONETARY QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


The following article by M. de Pulitz, and which first appeared in 
the Avonomtste Francaise, describes with candor and clearness the 
actual situation of the monetary question in Germany at the present 
time. It brings out especially the unexpected difficulties with which 
Germany has been obliged to contend in adopting a gold standard, 
and the change in opinion since the experiment was undertaken. 

The law of the fourth of December, 1871, says the writer, which 
established in Germany the gold standard in place of the silver one, 
was applauded not only by the German people, but by the entire 
civilized world. It was principally Soetbeer who demonstrated— 
thanks to his indefatigable ardor—the superiority of the gold stand- 
ard to the silver one. Commerce joyfully exchanged the heavy 
silver money for gold, which was lighter and more convenient for 
trattic; and science proved the indisputable advantage of the gold 
standard. Nobody at that time, doubted that the establishment of 
an exclusive gold standard was not only advantageous, but abso- 
lutely necessary for the German people; they rejoiced that the in- 
evitable cost of every monetary reform had been easily borne, fa- 
vored by the flourishing state of the German finances, and they 
expected that this reform would be promptly and easily accom- 
plished. 
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By the monetary law of the ninth of June, 1873, the gold stand- 
ard was introduced in principle with the new money, yet, in order 
to have enough time to buy sufficient gold and to sell the super- 
fluous silver, the fifteenth article of the law declared that, pro- 
visionally, instead of demonetizing the one and two-thaler pieces, 
they would be accepted at their full value as a legal instrument 
of circulation. 

Afterward the two-thaler pieces were demonetized on the fifteenth 
of November, 1876, but the one-thaler pieces are still received as 
a legal medium of payment to the value of three marks, although 
nobody is obliged, according to the principle of the single gold 
standard, to take the new silver money of the Empire in payment 
of a sum exceeding twenty marks. As the silver thaler truly had, 
in 1873, the value of three marks, nobody lost anything in accept- 
ing as such. Throughout the nineteenth century the value of gold 
has maintained the ratio of one to 15.5 to silver, and the Gov- 
ernment was clearly right in basing its reform on these figures. 

According to the monetary conference of Vienna, held on the 
fourteenth of June, 1857, thirty thalers were equal to one pound 
of pure silver; by the law of the Empire of the ninth of Decem- 
ber, 1871, one pound of pure gold was equal to 139% ten-mark 
pieces. The ratio of gold to. silver was the same, one to 
15.5; a silver thaler, therefore, which represented 1.30 of a pound 
of silver was equal to 1.465 of a pound of gold, which made a 
pound of gold valued at 1.395 marks, the equivalent of 465 three- 
mark pieces. 

But afterward the price of silver fell very much; the ratio of 
gold to silver, therefore, is changed to the detriment of the latter 
metal. The difference has sometimes been one to twenty, and often 
one to very nearly eighteen. The thaler, therefore, does not ac- 
tually represent twenty-five marks, and as the thalers have been 
generally accepted throughout the Empire at the value of three 
marks, we may consider them as a kind of fiduciary money, hav- 
ing a forced value, as a substitute for payment in gold, having in- 
deed some value, but less than that indicated. In 1879 the old 
German money was retired from commerce; it was melted down, 
and the silver was sold in London to foreigners. In this way, Ger- 
many sold in all 7,104,895 pounds of silver at the price of 567,- 
139,992 marks. As the silver sold had cost Germany 663,621,128 
marks, there had been lost by these sales 96,481,135 marks. We 
may say that about twenty-five millions of this loss were occa- 
sioned by the deterioration of the metal during its employment as 
money, and seventy-one millions by depreciation. In consequence of 
these losses, and the difficulty of continuing the sales without 
making still greater losses, the President of the Bank of Berlin, 
in May, 1879, put an end to the sales of silver, and this measure 
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was approved by the Reichstag, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
leaders of the monometallist party. The Government stopped the 
sales for a moment, hoping that the price of the metal would improve. 
This hope has not -been realized; the price of silver, which at first 
advanced a little, soon fell again, and its value has not been very 
different since, than during, the sales of silver by Germany. If 
the sales should be begun, the price would probably fall more. 
Therefore the Empire has abandoned, by stopping the sales of silver, 
the establishment of the gold standard, though retaining it in prin- 
ciple, and hoping to introduce it wholly at a more favorable time. 
Science and practice have no doubt of its necessity, and consider 
its introduction only a question of time. But since the sales of 
silver have ceased the state of things has suddenly changed, and 
has given rise in Germany to an anti-monometallic movement, 
which, starting from almost nothing, has made a great progress. 
This movement takes as a point of departure the great cost of the 
conversion to a gold standard thus far incurred, and seeks to dem- 
onstrate that, without incurring still greater cost, the conversion 
can never be effected, and concludes that it is necessary to return 
to the bimetallic standard. The instigation of the movement comes 
from France, a country which maintained bimetallism from 1803 to 
1873, but which did not defend the free coinage of silver after the 
sales by Germany, through fear of being inundated with this metal. 
In this matter France had, in fact, to abandon bimetallism, but it 
has always adhered to the principle, and it cherishes the hope of 
being able to introduce it through the adhesion of England, the 
German Empire, and the United States. In France, Wolowski and 
Cernuschi have principally represented this opinion, and it has been 
adapted to the German situation by Arendt, a disciple of Cernuschi, 
in a book on Conventional Bimetallism, which appeared in_ 1880. 
Arendt describes in a very candid spirit all the experience acquired 
during the experiment to establish a gold standard, and he has thus 
revived the monetary disputes which, it was believed, were forever 
dead. In Germany his book inaugurated a new mode of consider- 
ing and treating the monetary question. So far as considering this 
question essentially National, and demonstrating, from this point of 
view, that bimetallism is impossible, Arendt, on the contrary 
following the example of Cernuschi, pleads for “international bi- 
metallism,” and seeks to demonstrate the impossibility of a single 
standard of gold for Germany in the light of its recent experiences. 
Many of the professors of political economy, who previously had 
been monometallists, have been convinced by Arendt’s arguments; 
to-day Wagner, Schaffle, Lexis, Neuwarth, and others are outspoken 
for bimetallism, the men of science who have never been its Ger- 
man opponents, except Soetbeer, Nasse and Roscher. 

Many brochures treating of this matter have also appeared, and 
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the question has been considered from all sides, demonstrating the 
' falsity of certain monometallist arguments. The opponents of bi- 
metallism are attacked less with respect to their principle than the 
great difficulty of carrying it out. The change in the ideas does 
not naturally stop without consequences, and by all the discussions 
of the monetary question, the anti-monometallist movement for 
universal bimetallism is expanding more and more. 

The injurious consequences of the enormous depreciation of silver 
have been felt in other countries, and America, with its great pro- 
duction of silver, is the principal sufferer. In 1878 it succeeded in 
organizing a monetary conference at Paris, in order to find some 
means for remedying the general inconvenience of a great depre- 
ciation of silver. Germany refused to take part in this conference, 
for it was not willing to abandon the gold standard, but, on the 
contrary, to finish its introduction as promptly and completely as 
possible. The practical proposition of the United States, which 
demanded a general return to bimetallism, was almost unanimously 
declined by the conference. But afterward, in 1881, America again 
took the initiative for a monetary conference at Paris, and Ger- 
many this time sent its representatives. It did not aim for a 
general return to bimetallism, but to find the means to _ regulate 
the monetary question in the different countries. During this con- 
ference, America, France, Holland, Italy and Spain declared in favor 
of introducing bimetallism, while the other powers, and especially 
England and Germany, convinced of the difficulties caused by the 
depreciation of silver, made several concessions in order to lessen 
them, but held firmly to the principle of a gold standard. The dis- 
cussions of the conference, which lasted from the nineteenth of 
April to the nineteenth of May, and from the thirtieth of June to 
the eighth of July, reached no positive result. The conference was 
then adjourned to the twelfth of April, 1882, and from that time 
indefinitely. Each party considered itself victorious. The mono- 
metallists were able to prove the impossibility of bimetallism, be- 
cause it had failed at the conference; the bimetallists, on their 
side, found that the conference was more favorable than that of 
1879, and consequently regarded it as a victory. In order to have 
a controlling influence in the next session of the conference, the 
bimetallists seek to gain everywhere public and official opinion. 
Bimetallist meetings have been held in the different countries, 
especially in England, and not without success; in Germany they 
have established a society in favor of international bimetallism, 
and which seeks to put in vogue these ideas, both in writing and 
orally, and which held a bimetallic congress at Cologne from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth of last October. 

The bimetallists affirm that the return to the gold standard has 
been occasioned by three causes: 
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1. The preference, in all countries, for gold in comparison with 
silver. 

2. The hope of establishing, by the adoption of the gold standard 
in Germany, a universal gold standard. 

3. The fear of a general depreciation of gold. 

Since then, they say, this fear is changed into a fear of a gen- 
eral depreciation. of silver. The idea of a universal standard is not 
more realizable than a gold one; in consequence of the diminution 
in the production of gold, it can be effected only through bimetallism. 
Without gold, the most civilized people are trying to adopt a gold 
standard, because of the growing predilection for this metal, and the 
experiment will necessarily fail, seeing the need for gold occasioned 
prior to the coming of disastrous crises in commerce. Germany 
suffers from the depreciation of silver, in view of the quantity it 
possesses and its commerce in metallic merchandise, and for its 
own best interest it should move toward international bimetallism. 
Naturally the monometallists, and especially Bamberger and Soetbeer, 
have not been idle for a long time. They are attacked from all 
sides, with much energy and shrewdness, but often without impar- 
tiality and with a pride, by their adversary, who injures the cause 
itself which he defends. The greatest success of the bimetallists 
is perhaps the famous article in the orth German Gazette, the 
organ of Bismarck, generally attributed to M. de Dechend, direc- 
tor of the Bank of Berlin, in which he declares himself entirely in 
favor of bimetallism. But, in general, the press retains its former 
Opposition to bimetallism; from time to time it is forced to treat 
the question, which is not often done, without much prejudice. 
The discussion is the most lively on the subject of the causes of 
the depreciation of silver. The two parties are in accord that it 
has not been occasioned by the production of this metal in Ameri- 
ca. The bimetallists see its origin solely in the monetary reform of 
Germany, and in the consequent suspension of the free coinage of 
silver in France. The monometallists, and Soetbeer especially, en- 
deavor to ascribe the fall to the diminution of the purchase of silver 
by Asia. 

Among the merchants, the bankers and the financiers the opinion 
is generally favorable to the gold standard; several tribunals have 
declared themselves in favor of bimetallism, but the progress which 
it makes in these circles is very slow. In truth, this is purely a 
technical question, and has nothing to do with politics: and the 
two parties emphasize this strongly. Notwithstanding this, the 
friends of bimetallism are just at present chiefly members of the 
conservative and clerical parties, besides several socialists, while the 
liberals are in general very favorable. 

This is the actual condition of things, and the question is: What 
shall be done? We have seen that the German Empire has en- 
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gaged in an enterprise to establish a gold standard, although the 
experiment has already cost it nearly one hundred millions of marks, 
After the most exact investigations it is supposed that there 
still exists between 410 and 450 millions of marks in one-thaler 
pieces; as we have seen, these pieces are extremely depreciated, and 
although they are a legal medium of circulation, and must be taken 
everywhere in order to complete the establishment of the gold 
standard, it is necessary to exchange all these pieces for gold, which, 
seeing that the price of silver is so low, cannot be done without 
incurring a very great apparent loss. 

What is the Empire to gain by it? To this question three dif- 
ferent answers have been given: 

1. The monometallists desire that the sales of silver be renewed, 
notwithstanding the losses which have been sustained, and that they 
be continued until the absolute establishment of a single standard; 
for, they say, as the price of silver continues to fall, it will be greater 
in the meantime than thet sustained by selling the superfluous silver. 

2. The Government seems desirous of maintaining in s/atu guo, 
that is to say, to wait for better times before selling its silver. 

3. The bimetallists finally declare that the introduction and 
the preservation of a single gold standard are impossible, and they 
desire, consequently, the abandonment, not simply for the time 
being, but definitely, of all sales of silver, and that the thalers be 
always kept as a legal medium of payment. 

After thus abandoning monometallism, the bimetallists then de- 
sire a. return to the former condition of things, so far as public 
opinion in England can be convinced of the advantages of inter- 
national bimetallism ; and an international bimetallic treaty be made 
between England, India, France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Germany and 
the United States. The establishment of such a form of interna- 
tional bimetallism should be, according to the opinion of the bi- 
metallists, the end of the monetary policy in Germany, and the 
abandonment of the sales of silver is only the first step toward this 
end. 

In harmony with this, a law, containing a number of signatures of 
conservative and clerical members, has been presented by M. de 
Kardorf to the Reichstag. The discussions on this subject have 
been postponed for a time, but will surely take place before the end 
of the session. The principal object of this law is to show the 
strength of the bimetallist party in Germany, and to constrain the 
Government to convoke promptly the monetary conference at 
Paris. 

Germany will not adopt international bimetallism unless England 
does likewise, and we do not believe that that country has any in- 
tention of abandoning its gold standard; the chances of the success 
of international bimetallism, therefore, are very feeble to the eves 
of the bimetallists themselves. 
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GOLD CERTIFICATES. 


GOLD CERTIFICATES. 


There has always been in some quarters an apprehension that 
the issue of gold certificates would tend to reduce the amount of 
gold owned by the United States Treasury. It was that appre- 
hension which led to the insertion in the law passed by Congress 
last year, requiring the Treasury to issue certificates to anybody 
depositing gold, of the qualifying restriction that the issue of certifi- 
cates shall be suspended whenever the gold owned by the Treasury 
falls below $ 100,000,000. 

The only ground for this apprehension which we have ever hap- 
pened to see definitely stated is, that whenever the gold certificates 
become sufficiently numerous, no gold in the metallic form will 
be paid at the Custom Houses, on account of the greater trouble, 
risk and expense of handling it, as compared with handling cer- 
tificates, and that the Treasury being thus cut off from the re- 
ceipt of any gold will have nothing to balance the outgo of it, 
and must sooner or later be left without any. As one of our city 
contemporaries expressed it: 

All payments of revenues in gold will very soon cease. No man 
will pay “Honest John Barkely”’ a dollar a bag to have his gold 
carried to the Custom-house, or will take it there himself at greater 
risk, when he can obtain a certificate which will do the same work 
and go in his vest pocket. 

What is thus said is undoubtedly true. Nobody will pay gold 
who finds certificates abundant and within easy reach. But it is 
also true that when the Government receives a gold certificate, it 
receives not merely a paper title to gold, but that metal itself, be- 
cause it was already the holder of it, and the issuer of the voucher 
for its deposit. An individual receiver of a gold certificate gets 
nothing but a good right to demand the gold, but in the case of 
the Government, the right to exercise full ownership over the 
metal is added to the previous actual possession of it, and it has 
in its vaults for its own uses just so much more gold than it had 
before. It can make no difference whether it has counted out to 
it for customs duties one thousand gold dollars, or receives its 
own certificate for one thousand dollars, which it may thereupon 
use for its own purposes, but over which, so long as the certificate 
was outstanding, it had no right of use, but only had a certain 
defined duty to perform, namely, the duty of guarding and safely 
keeping it until the owner called for it. The idea that the Gov- 
ernment can lose its gold revenues, or any part of them, by being 
compelled to receive its own certificates of the deposits of gold, 
seems to have no foundation whatever. 
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There is another way in which the issue of gold certificates may 
really operate to reduce the amount of gold in the Treasury, and 
in which it has undoubtedly already reduced it, although the ra- 
pidity and present extent of the reduction have been far less than 
what was anticipated in most quarters. 

Under our existing method of coining silver dollars, they are 
struck only for the account of the Government, and from bullion 
purchased by the Government; and they all belong at the moment 
of coinage to the Government. They remain the property of the 
Government until they pass into circulation, in either the metallic or 
certificate form, and the less of them that get into circulation the 
more are left in the Treasury, and as only a certain amount of 
coin is intended to be kept, the larger the proportion of silver 
in that coin the less the proportion of gold will be. The manifest 
tendency of supplying gold certificates to the market is to diminish 
the uses and room for silver certificates. The general expectation 
was, when the gold certificates began to make their appearance at 
the beginning of last October, that the silver certificates would rap- 
idly disappear, as the gold certificates would answer every purpose 
which the silver certificates could or did answer, and were on 
many accounts, and to many persons, more acceptable. The New 
York Financial Chronicle, of the twenty-eighth of last October, ex- 
pressed what was a common opinion at that time in saying of the 
gold certificates, that they were “sure /o wholly supplant silver certifi- 
cates.” It was anticipated, and has proved to be true, that deposits 
of gold to procure silver certificates would cease altogether after the 
law had been so changed as to give depositors of gold the right 
to demand gold certificates. But it was not foreseen, or was over- 
looked, that while the issue of silver certificates would in that way 
greatly fall off, the return of silver certificates to the Treasury in 
payment of Custom-house duties would also fall off, because there 
was the new medium of gold certificates in which they could law- 
fully be paid. What has in fact happened, is that the silver cer- 
tificates outstanding when the gold certificates came into the market 
have not been “supplanted,” but have even slightly increased, say 
from sixty-eight to seventy-two million dollars. But they would 
doubtless have increased more if the gold certificates had not been 
issued, so that the silver circulation in the certificate form is now 
less, and the accumulation of silver dollars in the Treasury is now 
greater than would have been the case if the gold-certificate law 
had not been passed. 

It is the opinion of many observant and competent bankers that 
the issue of coin certificates without reference to the particular kind 
of coin, whether gold or silver, tends to diminish the field for and 
to reduce the capacity of the country to absorb, the circulation of 
other forms of paper money, such as the greenbacks and the Na- 
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tional bank notes. There certainly seems to be many good grounds 
for such an opinion, although there are many intelligent persons 
who do not concur in it. It is not a question of any present prac- 
tical urgency, under the actual circumstances of law and fact, which 
limit the total amount of greenbacks, bank-notes and coin certifi- 
cates in the country. The volume of the greenbacks is absolutely 
fixed by law, and the volume of the bank notes is substantially 
steady, as a matter of fact. If the volume of the silver certificates 
is increasing, it is only very slightly, As to the gold certificates, 
the existing provision of law that their issue shall be suspended 
whenever, and so long as, the gold held and owned by the Treas- 
ury falls below $ 100,000,000, may, of course, be changed by Congress, 
but is not likely to be. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury is opposed to coin certifi- 
cates of any kind. He objected to the passage of the gold certificate 
law last year, and he has advised that the law authorizing silver 
certificates should be repealed. 


e8e 


UNEASINESS OF EUROPEAN CAPITALISTS. 


The London Economist of May 12 has a good deal to say about 
what it calls “the depth of the unrest still existing ‘in Europe.” It 
says in so many words that “he adlest men of business abroad are 
the least satisfied with the situation and the most averse to enterprises 
the returns of which may be postponed for any length of time.” The 
alarms to which it refers all have relation to the outbreak of war. 
Nobody knows what will happen when Bismarck dies, which may 
happen any day. It is believed by some that the war party in 
Russia will get into the ascendant, and by still a greater number 
that some form of monarchy will supplant the French Republic, 
and that the new French ruler, whoever he may be, will seek to 
strengthen’ himself by fighting for Alsace-Lorraine, or for compen- 
sation in Belgium or somewhere else for those lost provinces. It 
is added that “the well informed suspect the sincerity of Austria,” 
and fear some enterprises from that quarter for the possession of 
the Balkan peninsula. The Zconomzst declares that this diffused’ 
feeling of distrust, even if exaggerated, “zs gute real, and explains 
the low price of what ought to be good securities, even Prussia paying 
four per cent. for loans.” The Lconomdst adds that Englishmen 
who “are not disturbed by the feeling that fourteen days after a quar- 
rel a foreign army may have crossed the frontier,” cannot very well 
realize the apprehensions of persons on the Continent of Europe. 
Nowhere in the article of the Economist, which is somewhat 
lengthy, do we find any reference made to apprehended dangers 
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to existing governments from the political sects known as Ni- 
hilists, Communists, Socialists, and Red Republicans. The fears on 
that score felt abroad are either actually less than is commonly 
supposed in this country, or it is not thought expedient to express 
such fears. 

Mr. Eckstein, United States Consul at Amsterdam, in a report 
to the State Department, dated February 28, 1883, says of the ideas 
of the Dutch about investments: 

What seems particularly to attract their attention to our country, 
with a view of investments therein, is considered to be the com- 
parative immunity of the United States from external political com- 
plications of any such character as at any time to justify apprehen- 
sions for the preservation of almost perpetual peace. 

In this report of Mr. Eckstein, as in the article of the Economist, 
no allusion is made to Socialism as a menace to the security of 
investment. The thing dreaded is war, which in Europe means ad- 
dition to public debts, already swollen in most European countries 
to very near the unbearable point, and it is in such debts that a 
large part of their (so-called) wealth consists. 

Four per cent. seems to the Lconomzst a high rate of inter- 
est to be paid by such a country as Prussia, which owns little if 
anything more than the of value the domains and railroads 
owned by its Government. But Belgium pays as high a rate as 
that, having just sold a four-per-cent. stock at the merely nominal 
premium of one and a-half per cent., although its Government holds 
productive railroad property reputed to be a full offset to its 
debts. 

Whatever difficulties European capitalists may have in making 
satisfactory investments at home, there is nothing which either will 
or ought to induce them to purchase securities in this country. 
The abundance of capital in the United States has now carried our 
strong and sound investments to figures which put them beyond 
the reach of foreign buyers. No bond of our National Govern- 
ment can be bought at a rate which will yield the purchaser three 
per cent. on his money. As to our speculative securities, foreigners 
must be infatuated, indeed, if they meddle with them. Their in- 
spection of such things must of necessity be made at a long dis- 
tance and through glasses, the color of which is shifted from time 
to time to suit the purposes of persons on this side. 

The only safe course for Europeans who have money and wish 
to share in our superior and more stable prosperity, is to come here 
to live, and bring their capital with them. Some of them are do- 
ing that now, and more of them will do it hereafter. On the spot, 
and with as complete and prompt access to existing facts as any- 
body can have, they can buy lands and engage in all branches of 
agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce, with a reasonable pros- 
pect of securing the average rate of profit in this country. 
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Purchases of real property in this country by foreigners are in- 
creasing, and especially of cultivable and grazing lands. When the 
London 7Z7zmes observed a few weeks ago that no small portion of 
British wealth consisted of real estate in Great Britain, the present 
value of which depended upon an artificial condition of things, and 
was to that extent precarious, it gave expression to ideas which 
must have occurred to all Englishmen who think at all. They can- 
not fail to see the’ greater reliability of the value of lands which 
will produce sugar, cotton, wheat, and other crops, for which the 
demand is as permanent as the essential wants of mankind. 

In the letter of Mr. Eckstein, already quoted from, the following 


appears : 

The National wealth of the Netherlands suffered a considerable 
diminution in 1882. The losses from securities of many descrip- 
tions contributed to this result, but as represented to me it is more 
chiefly on account of the recent and great depreciation in the value of 
all kinds of real estate throughout the country, and the rather unfav- 
orable outcome of the general commerce and trade of the country. 

In England, as is well known, the rents of agricultural lands have 
fallen largely in recent years, from poor crops, the competition of 
foreign breadstuffs and meats, and the general impoverishment of 
the tenant farmers as a class, but no statements have been made 
of any fall being now in progress in respect to town property. 
The contrary may be inferred from the activity reported in the 
building trades. 

L’Economiste Frangatse said recently that house rents, except of 
the very poorest classes, in Paris and the other principal towns in 
France, had rather tended to fall within ten or fifteen years past. 
It is fairly inferrible from its expressions, that the fall which has 
occurred in house rents is less than the fall which has occurred in 
the rates of income obtainable by the purchasers of securities, so 
that the sale price of houses may have rather increased than 
diminished, unless taxation has become heavier. 





GoLp PropucTtion.—According to a statement just made by the Director of 
the Mint, the gold production of this country has fallen from $51,000,000 
in 1878, to $32,500,000 in 1882. But of this fall $13,000,000 occurred in 
a single year, between 1878 and 1879, and was caused by the sudden giv- 
ing out of the Comstock Lode. Since 1879 the production has fallen only 
$5,500,000, and it seems to be the opinion of the Mint director that it will 
be likely to recover itself. Of the prospects of mining in California, which 
is still the chief source of our gold supply, he speaks very hopefully. The 
yield of the placers has been checked by the controversies between the 
miners and the farmers, whose lands have been injured by the washing opera- 
tions. An adjustment in some way of these controversies is expected, and 
in the meantime the gold quartz mining is being steadily and successfully 
increased. 
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IMPORTING GOLD. 


The amount of the full-tender money of this country may be 
roughly stated at $1,300,000,000, as follows : 





Gold (including coin and bars)................. $ 600,000,000 
ccc vdcbenweseeeenscevendan 150,000,000 
NS Bik nei dh a 6b Gain a ee 247,000,000 
i see lt cae cecenbébdsed 6btbbonedneee 303,000, 000 

dl ie i i ai ie i elk a ie el $ 1,.300,000,000 


In this reckoning we make no allowance for the greenbacks and 
bank notes destroyed and lost in various ways during the upwards of 
twenty years they have been in circulation, but we deduct from the 
net amount of outstanding bank notes the five-per-cent. redemption 
fund of $16,000,000 held in the United States Treasury, and from 
the amount of outstanding greenbacks $100,000,000, of coin held in 
the same custody as a reserve against them. We deduct nothing 
for the metallic reserves of the banks, which are held exclusively 
against deposits. The reader, understanding the principles upon 
which our computation is made, can, of course, change the result 
so as to conform to his own views; but the figure of $1,300,000,- 
ooo of full-tender money cannot be much varied by any method 
of computation which is at all allowable. 

Whatever the exact amount may be, it is as large an amount of 
money as the country can at the present time retain in its circu- 
lation. The test of that is a comparison of our prices with those 
prevailing in other parts of the commercial world, in connection 
with the course of our foreign trade, in which the merchandise 
exports and imports now very nearly approximate each other. It 
is altogether plain that, under existing circumstances, an _ increase 
of our volume of money and of our prices, relatively to the volume 
of money and to the prices of the commercial world, would 
speedily check our exports and swell our imports, and thereby in- 
volve us in all the consequences of an adverse balance of trade, 
one of which would be the outflow of such descriptions of our 
money as are available abroad. Nothing is more completely settled 
by authority and reasoh than that the proportionate volumes of 
money in all countries on the metallic standard are fixed in each 
country, not by its own wishes, interests, or currency regulations, 
but by the higher law of the course of the foreign exchanges. 

It will be said that the United States needs an annual addition 
to its money equal to the annual increase of its population. So it 
does, in order to maintain. that very desirable thing—a steady gen- 
eral range of prices. But it is not every desirable thing which is 
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also an attainable thing. A steady range of prices can not be 
maintained here, if, under all the circumstances of the situation, it 
is not maintainable throughout the commercial world. How that 
may be at the present time is a matter of very considerable un- 
certainty, and it is at this moment the subject of animated dis- 
cussion in Europe, whether a general constriction of money and a 
general fall of prices are not now in progress, If that proves to 
be so, we may rely upon it that we shall not escape our share of 
participation in the consequences. 

But if the gloomy predictions made in some quarters prove to be 
erroneous, and if the course of monetary events in the immediate 
future shall be fairly favorable, the most that we can hope is to 
retain in our circulation an increase of money of three per cent. 
per annum, which is about the annual addition to our population. 
That would be an annual increase of $39,000,000 in our money, and 
necessarily in the metallic part of it only, inasmuch as the volume 
of the paper part is so fixed by law and circumstances as to be 
substantially non-elastic. If $39,000,000 is the limit, and it 1s prob- 
ably too high a figure, of the possible annual increase of our 
metallic money, we cannot, so long as we coin 27,000,000 silver 
dollars annually, retain in monetary use a greater annual addition 
to our gold money than $12,000,000; so that of the $22,000,000 of 
the gold from our mines, which is the annual amount disposable 
_after supplying the consumption in the arts, we must export § 10,- 
000,000. If we stop coining silver dollars, we might retain our an- 
nual gold supply of $22,000,000, and import besides, every year, 
$17,000,000 from Europe, provided we maintain such a scale of 
prices on this side of the Atlantic, as compared with the scale on 
the other, as to cause gold to flow this way. 

We may as well look the situation in the face, and not delude 
ourselves with the idea of inflating prices in this country by 
means of gold imported from Europe, which has none to spare, 
and which has the realized wealth and the organized and con- 
trollable industries to retain what it possesses. If they cannot 
coerce such a course of trade by lowering the prices of their mer- 
chandise as will defeat an attempt from this side to drain away 
their money, they still hold an abundance of our securities, which 
they will sell on anv terms necessary to defeat it. The Bank of 
England has no idea of suspending coin payments to accommodate 
the United States. The English are too rich and too proud to 
think of that. The gold in their bank is down now to about twenty 
millions sterling, which is a less quantity than it has held at any 
time since November, 1873, and they will know how to prevent its 
going any lower. They are already exporting steel rails at prices 
below five pounds, free on board ship, and if necessary to protect 
their sovereigns they will reduce the prices to four pounds, and 
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even less than that. They will reduce all their prices, and to 
any degree necessary to protect their gold. 

The prudent thing for this country to do, in the actual posi- 
tion of things at home and abroad, is to give up the mischievous 
and impossible hope of swelling our prices by drafts upon the 
money of other countries, and to be content to accomplish, if we 
can, the object of keeping our prices steady by an increase of 
money from our own mines corresponding with the increase of our 
population. It is not certain that even so much as that is practi- 
cable, but it is, at any rate, not preposterously impracticable, like 
the scheme of drawing gold from Europe, which is the last and 
very forlorn hope of drooping speculations in Wall Street and else- 
where. 





RUSSIAN FINANCES. 


On his death-bed the Emperor Nicholas said in dismay at the 
calamitous results of his iron rule, developed by the Crimean War: 
“My successor may do as he pleases, but I cannot change.” His 
successor, Alexander II, availed himself of this paternal permission, 
and early turned his attention, among other matters, to the finances 
of Russia, which stood sorely in need of reform. There had been a 
growing deficit in the budgets for some years; the war had cost 
close upon 500 million rubles, the paper money was fast depreciat- 
ing, and abundant means were indispensable for carrying out the 
reforms projected by the new monarch and anxiously awaited by 
his subjects. 

In 1858 a commission was appoined to lay down general prin- 
ciples, then a _ special commission elaborated their application 
to the budget, and the result was imperially approved May 

. 22, 1862. The budget of the latter year was the first ever pub- 
lished in Russia, an event almost as memorable as the appearance 
of Necker’s famous Compte rendu. Previously each ministry had 
had its own budget of receipts and expenditures, subjected to no 
efficient control, and buried in manuscript, so that a general sur- 
vey was next to impossible, and anarchy reigned where order should 
be supreme. The reforms put the estimates of the different minis- 
tries and institutions in the same form, incorporated all receipts and 
expenditures in the imperial budget with explanations of items, 
and concentrated all the State’s financial means and operations in 

° the ministry of finance. Separate and special funds were abolished; 
all the public revenue flowed into the general treasury, whence 
payments were made directly to the individual creditors of the 

State. 
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From an able survey, based upon official documents and pub- 
lished in the Russische Revue, of the operations of the Russian min- 
istry of finance during the twenty-five years between 1855 and 
1880, embracing all but a few months of the reign of Alexander 
II, we find that the budget of 1855 put the revenue at 206,860,000 
rubles, and the expenditures at 263,300,000 rubles, while the budget 
of 1880 estimated revenue at 666,452,434 and expenditure at 666,- 
256,500 roubles. The public revenue has therefore more than 
tripled within a quarter of a century, and the expenditures have in- 
creased in almost like progression. Subordinate to the main treas- 
ury there were, in 1879, 674 offices, employing 3077 officials, and at 
the end of that year the Russian Government had in its treasury, 
or with foreign bankers, 487,384,000 rubles cash, of which 245 
millions were deposits. 

After the Crimean War a special commission of the finance min- 
istry investigated the old system of taxation with a view to its 
improvement. The public revenue is derived from direct taxes 
(capitation and land tax, and taxes on commerce and industry), in- 
direct taxes, and special imposts. In 1855 the inhabitants of town 
and country paid a poll tax, and the peasantry of the imperial do- 
mains paid ground rent, while the provincial governments required a 
separate poll tax and a commercial tax. Reform expenses made suc- 
cessive increases of the poll tax necessary, but in 1863 the poorer in- 
habitants of cities were relieved of their poll tax, the deficiency being 
made good by imposts on real estate and commerce. Further reduc- 
tions of the poll tax were effected later, and from 1875 troops were 
no ionger quartered on the inhabitants, the Government, instead, 
paying their rent, heat and light. The whole burden of direct taxes 
falls upon the peasant; a few years since it was estimated that two- 
thirds of his net income went to the Government; and though the 
finance ministry ever deals gently with the peasant, whose poverty 
is his misfortune and not his fault, never selling his land to pay 
arrears of taxes, it has been seriously proposed to abolish the 
capitation tax. Russian merchants belong to either the wholesale 
or the retail guild, each paying fixed dues, and a license tax is 
also imposed on even the smallest dealers and manufacturers; the 
taxes on commerce and industry rose from four, in 1862, to about 
fourteen and a-half million rubles in 1880, The indirect taxes form 
the chief source of the public revenue, and they were about fifty- 
one per cent. of the whole in 1855 and 1880. The Russian peasant 
is proverbially fond of his vodka, or brandy, and the Government 
reaps a rich harvest from intemperance, more than a third of its 
entire receipts coming from the excise tax on spirituous liquors. 
The right of distilling liquors was formerly farmed out, but the ex- 
cise system was adopted in 1863, and the rate of taxation has since 
been doubled, saloon-keepers having also to pay a heavy license 
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tax. The Government of Russia used to provide its inhabitants 
with salt; in 1862 salt was thrown open to competition and sub- 
jected only to an excise duty, and at the end of 1880 even this ex- 
cise was abolished, and the duty lowered on imported salt. The ex- 
cise on tobacco was introduced in 1838, and has been increased seve- 
ral times since. A tax was laid on sugar in 1848, and has been since 
modified. No item of the public income has increased so rapidly 
as the customs, and they have fallen behind in one year only out 
of the last fifteen—in 1877, on account of war with Turkey. The 
tariff was revised in 1857, again in 1868, and duties were made pay- 
able in gold from 1877. The stamp tax has often been changed; 
the seventy-three kinds of stamped paper were reduced to forty-nine 
in 1875, and the revenue therefrom has tripled within twenty-five 
years. The dues on real estate sales amount to four per cent. of 
valu:, and have constantly increased in amount. Legal dues 
brought a larger revenue after the law reforms of 1869, while the 
chancery dues have varied little during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Other contributions to the public revenue are the deductions 
from official salaries to form a pension fund, and for furloughs, 
dues from officials on entering the State’s service and on receiving 
an increase of salary, fees for passports, tolls on roads, payments for 
the privilege of carrying weapons in Poland, dues on fire insur- 
ance. Penalties are inflicted when lawsuits are unjustly brought or 
appealed, and likewise on infractions of the press law and on 
fraudulent stamped paper. The State guarantee of railroads im- 
posed burdens equally upon people deriving no benefit from them, to 
obviate which a tax was put, in 1878, on railway passenger tickets 
and freight. 

In the early part of the reign of Alexander II the imperial insti- 
tutions of credit were the only ones to which private parties 
could have recourse for a cheap credit, and the Government for 
its means as needed. These institutions were the Loan Bank and 
the Commercial Bank under the finance ministry, the Boards of 
General Aid under the Ministry of the Interior, and the St- 
Petersburg and Moscow Deposit and Loan Offices, belonging to the 
department of the Foundling Hospital; they all loaned on real 
estate at five per cent., with gradual amortization for long periods 
(up to thirty-seven years), except the Commercial Bank, founded 
chiefly for the more convenient transfer of money on order, and for 
granting loans of not over ten months on notes, securities, and 
merchandise. The original capital of these institutions, amounting 
to but thirty-eight million rubles in 1857, was insufficient for 
their operations, and they were accordingly empowered to receive 
deposits and pay interest thereon at four per cent. The deposit- 
or took a certificate of deposit, and could withdraw his deposit at 
any time. The war of 1855 reduced commercial transactions, and 
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the large issue of paper money to cover extraordinary expenses of 
the State in a period of commercial dullness caused money to flow 
into the credit institutions, the deposits reaching 1276 million 
rubles in 1857, of which about 180 millions found no employment. 
To prevent the banks from losing considerable interest an impe- 
rial ukase lowered the interest on deposits from four to three per 
cent., and on loans from five to four per cent. A rush to with- 
draw deposits followed; over forty-eight millions were taken out in 
the latter half of 1857, and about 110 millions during 1858, leaving 
but thirty millions in the coffers of the institutions, and making 
necessary a subvention of seventy-seven millions in 1859 from 
the State’s resources. The great defect of the old banking system 
of Russia was thus shown to be the unequal conditions of receiv- 
ing deposits and granting loans; while deposits could be with- 
drawn at any time, loans were repaid in small amounts and at long 
intervals. It was so easy to hand about the certificates of deposit 
that they soon got the character of a monetary medium to the det- 
riment of the real monetary circulation, whose extent had to be 
measured not alone by the quantity of paper money issued, but - 
also by the amount of the certificates of deposit in circulation: 
The subordination of the banking institutions to three different 
departments permitted of no uniformity in their operations. All 
these circumstances induced the Government to underake an en- 
tire reform. To end the extensive withdrawal of deposits that had 
been loaned out for long terms depositors were allowed to ex- 
change their three-per-cent. certificates of deposit for four-per-cent. 
scrip certficates, and the unused deposits of the old credit institu- 
tions were invested in these new scrip certificates; as other Gov- 
ernment securities realized more than four per cent. on the invest- 
ment, this measure did not prove eminently successful, and prob- 
ably the whole amount of scrip certificates is now only 154 million 
rubles. In 1859 all the credit institutions were put under the 
finance ministry, and they were no longer permitted to grant loans 
on real estate or receive deposits; the Commercial Bank for a year, 
however, paying two per cent. on deposits. The notes of the credit 
institutions then existing were allowed to be exchanged for five-per- 
cent. imperial-bank notes issued for this purpose. 

The Imperial Bank first opened its doors July 1, 1860. It un- 
dertook to settle up most of the affairs of the old credit institu- 
tions, and its ordinary operations were limited to short credit only, 
to receiving deposits at the market rate of interest, opening cur- 
rent accounts, receiving deposits in precious metals and securities, 
purchasing gold and silver, discounting of bills, buying and selling 
of Government securities, and the granting of loans for not over 
six months on Governments and securities guaranteed by Govern- 
ment, on stocks of private companies and on merchandise. A 
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foundation capital of fifteen million rubles and a reserve of one 
million were taken from the capital of the Commercial and Loan 
Banks. The Imperial Bank was located in St. Petersburg, and its 
field of activity is now extended to Moscow and other centers by 
eight branch offices and forty-seven divisions. This institution has 
been of immense service in developing commerce, for while the 
Commercial Bank’s operations in 1859, the last year of its existence, 
footed up about 535 millions, the operations of the Imperial Bank 
in 1878 amounted to twenty-nine milliards 327 million rubles. The 
profit of the Imperial Bank during the eighteen years of its life, 
ending with 1878, amounted to seventy-two million rubles. Of this 
sum twelve millions in round figures have been applied to increas- 
ing capital and reserve, fourteen millions to paying a part of the 
loans obtained by the State Treasury from the former credit insti- 
tutions, twenty-seven millions to making up to the bank a portion 
of the costs of the liquidation of those credit institutions, and 15,- 
600,000 rubles to covering the difference between the nominal and 
purchase price of the specie bought by the bank for the exchange 
fund. The capital of the Imperial Bank now amounts to twenty- 
five million rubles, and its reserve to three millions. 

The Polish Bank was founded in 1828, put under the finance 
ministry of Russia in 1869, and gradually reorganized, its loans 
being settled and its notes withdrawn. It now has ten branch 
divisions. 

There were special Savings banks in the old deposit offices and 
boards of general aid. They were made more accessible to people 
of small means, and from 1862 allowed to be established in all 
cities, suburbs and towns. Deposits in Savings banks bear three 
per cent. interest, but the depositor of over 100 roubles is free to 
take five-per-cent. bank notes. There are now 126 such Savings 
banks, and the deposits (exclusive of those changed into five-per- 
cent bank notes) amount to more than seven million rubles. 

Since 1859 the deposit offices and boards of general aid have 
only been engaged in settling up with their debtors; their long loans 
amounted in 1859 to one milliard thirty-eight million roubles, of 
which less than sixty millions now remain unpaid. Loan offices, or 
pawnbrokers, were connected with the old deposit offices; the 
finance ministry has increased their officials, and authorized them 
to loan on gold, silver, and valuables, deriving the means from the 
Imperial Bank, and now over seven millions are loaned out. The 
State Treasury itself was not above lending in particular cases, and 
up to 1855 about 12,300,000 rubles had been loaned, principally to 
inhabitants of cities, towns and villages, who had suffered from fire, 
flood, and bad harvests, and between 1860 and 1870 these loans 
were still further increased. Private mining and metallurgical works 
claimed State aid to about four million rubles, and one and a-half 
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millions more were lent to purchasers of land in the western part 
of the Empire, in order to introduce Russian ownership there. 
There was a balance of thirty-three million rubles in favor of the 
State Treasury in 1873, including arrears. Loans from the Treasury 
have fallen off since then, and in 1879 the balance in its favor 
was about thirty millions. Some foreign Governments, besides, are 
debtors to the Russian Treasury ; the Greeks owe 31,245,000 francs for 
the guarantee of the loan of 1832; the Roumanians have not yet paid 
1,862,000 rubles for the troops sent in 1848 to restore order in Mol- 
davia and Walachia; Turkey is to be mulcted of war costs 
amounting to 200,625,000 francs, and payments are due from Servia, 
Bulgaria, and East Rumelia. O. A. BIERSTADT. 


|TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER. | 


PAPER ISSUES IN EUROPE—ENGLAND. 


Next to the quantity in France, the most considerable stock of 
the precious metals now used for currency purposes in Europe is 
in Great Britain. The British silver money amounts to $100,000,- 
ooo. The British gold money includes bars as well as coins, inas- 
much as the owners of that metal can have it coined at will, and 
as a matter of right. No estimates of the amount which are really 
authoritative, or seem to rest upon any basis of reasonable proba- 
bility, make it more than $500,000,000. Some officials, speaking 
oracularly, giving no data, and probably having none to give, rate 
it as high as $600,000,000, But, whether the true figure is 500 or 
600 million dollars, a good deal of it might be given up for 
monetary use in other countries without affecting the present 
British gold standard, and without any deviation from the prin- 
ciples upon which the existing British currency system was estab- 
lished in 1844. The fundamental ideas of that system are the is- 
sue of paper, having no metal behind it, to which the name of 
“fixed tissue” is given, and the supplying of paper in excess 
of that amount, without limit, to anybody who will deposit gold 
for it, pound for pound. The legislation of 1844 made this “fred 
issue” $160,000,000, upon the basis that the experience of many 
preceding years had shown that the paper kept afloat in the cir- 
culation and not presented for redemption would always be in ex- 
cess of that figure. British population and exchanges have in- 
creased very greatly since 1844, far more, indeed, than the legislators 
of that period anticipated, but they made no provision at all for 
any future enlargement of the “jixed issue.” In fact, instead of 
being enlarged, it has since diminished to $153,500,000, as the 
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Bank of England falls heir not to the whole, but only to two- 
thirds, of the lapsed issues of such country banks as become in- 
solvent or go into liquidation, or voluntarily surrender their cir- 
culation, But it is plain that an issue fixed forty years ago, on 
the principle of being safely below the minimum to which the 
circulation could fall, under any reasonably possible circumstances, 
might now be very much enlarged, even if the denominations of 
the bank notes remained the same. And it is also plain that the 
enlargement might be still greater if the prohibition of /1 notes 
was removed in England and Wales, which contain three-fourths of 
the population of the United Kingdom. How much paper the 
channels of circulation in any country will absorb and permanent- 
ly hold, depends, other things being equal, upon how many of the 
channels of circulation the denominations of the paper fit it to 
occupy. Neither gold nor silver coins can possibly hold the 
ground in a commercial country against any acceptable paper of 
the same denominations. 

There is, undoubtedly, a considerable tendency of English opinion 
at the present time towards the issue of /1 notes, the assigned 
grounds for it being their superior convenience to gold sovereigns, 
and the economy of saving, by the substitution of paper, the wear 
and tear and loss of metal used as money, and the interest of the 
capital invested in it while so used. Obviously, the substitution of 
paper for gold in England, if it had no other than these results, 
would be a purely local question, of no interest to anybody out- 
side of England, inasmuch as it can be of no consequence to man- 
kind whether the English have a convenient or an _ inconvenient 
currency, or whether the maintenance of their currency costs them 
annually a million sterling more or a million sterling less. It is 
only because the issue of English £1 notes might be so managed 
as to have another effect, which the English themselves strangely 
overlook, of increasing the volume of money, and consequently 
prices, in all commercial countries, including their own, by liberat- 
ing a large amount of gold for general monetary use, that it be- 
comes a matter of concern to others. Even to the English, the 
enlargement of the world’s money from the issue by them of /1 
notes is vastly the most important of its consequences, and it yet 
remains to be seen how the discovery which they will make sooner 
or later, that this must be one of its consequences, will affect 
their final decision in respect to the adoption of such a policy. 

During now nearly sixty years, it is only very lately that the 
issue of £1 notes has been proposed in England. In 1877, Jevons, 
(in a paper read before the American Social Science Convention) 
characterized the British opposition to such notes as “an absurd 
prejudice,” but he never thought it worth while to undertake 
to combat it. About three years later Robert Giffen appeared as 
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an advocate of the £1 notes, but his views brought down upon 
him so much censure that he substantially retracted them. But 
in 1882 it became apparent that the issue of the £1 notes had 
many more supporters than anybody supposed it to have, and it 
is now the subject of active discussions. 

.In the House of Commons (May 28, 1882), Wm. Fowler moved 
resolutions looking to the issue of £1 notes by the Bank of Eng- 
land. They were objected to and negatived on the ground that no 
such important step should be taken without first appointing a 
commission to collect evidence and the opinions of financial ex- 
perts. Mr. Fowler stated, generally, that he intended that a part 
of the proposed new notes should be a fixed issue, based upon the 
deposit of Government securities by. the bank, and that ll 
notes in excess of the fixed issue should rest upon deposits of 
gold, pound for pound, but he did not state how large a fixed 
issue he contemplated. The points which he pressed were the con- 
venience of £1 notes in handling and in transmission by the 
mails ; the saving of the wear and tear of gold; and the profit to 
the country from substituting paper for metal, in whatever pro- 
portion that profit might be divided between the bank and the 
Government. On the subject of the alleged greater danger of the 
counterfeiting of small notes than of large notes, which was much 
dwelt upon two generations ago, he said that with the superiority 
of modern art in engraving bank notes, it was only large notes 
which would pay the expenses of counterfeiting, and he cited the 
experience of Scotland, Ireland, and the United States* as con- 
firming this view. On that particular point the opinions of Mr. 
Fowler were conceded to be sound by his opponents in the de- 
bate. 

Mr. Williamson was in favor of the issue of £1 notes by the 
bank, but only upon the deposit of gold “for each note issued.” 
It is obvious that such notes, being in principle exactly like the 
gold and silver certificates used in the United States, would com- 
pletely effect the saving of the wear and tear of the metal and 
the object of convenience in handling desired by Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Goschen (Chairman of the British Silver Commission of 1876) 
said that “‘he whole of the vast transactions of the country rested 
on gold,” and he was opposed zz foto to Mr. Fowler’s proposition, 
because it “would diminish the amount of gold in the country, and 
nothing would induce him to lessen the extent to which our currency 
rested on gold,” 


* Mr. Fowler showed that in the United States, during the fiscal year ending June 30 
1881, the denominations and numbers of notes rejected at the Treasury as counterfeits were 


as follows: 


Denomination Number of notes Denomination Number of notes 
of notes. resected. of notes. rejecied. 
1 a 22 pens $5 aw 540° 


- ‘a 42 eae 50 - 953 
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Mr. Gladstone made some observations, evidently showing his 
leanings to be in favor of £1 notes. Among other things, he 
said : 

The conditions of a good currency were safety, convenience, 
cheapness, and that it should be profitable to the nation. We 
had already applied in the case of notes over £1 the principle 
that it was wise, to a certain extent, to economize the monetary 
circulation by the issue of bank notes. Although in some quarters 
something heretical was supposed to lurk in £1 notes, he did not 
know why that principle should not apply to £1 notes. 

Mr. Gladstone took particular pains to express his dissent from 
the view that the gold sovereigns circulating from hand to hand, 
in consequence of the prohibition of £1 notes, constituted a fund 
which could be drawn upon in periods of financial pressure, “ de- 
cause,” he said, “zu potnt of fact, that large metallic currency is hard 
at work in the daily business of life, conducting the cash transactions 
absolutely essential to the operations of civil society.” We declared that 
it “was an entire fallacy” that England, in consequence of the 
gold in daily and ordinary circulation, “putting aside the case of a 
great war, was better able to encounter monetary crises, such as arose 
Jrom bad harvests.” 

There is evidence that the Cabinet of which Mr. Gladstone was 
the head, continued to hold, certainly to the end of 1882, his 
ideas in respect to {1 notes. 

The London L£conomist (December 16, 1882), stating and reply- 
ing to one of the apprehensions which induced the Scotch bankers 
to oppose any legislation in respect to the Scotch banking system, 
said : 

Any material alteration of the present system is deprecated, be- 
cause that would involve legislation, and if the Government inter- 
feres it may not leave the note currency of the country on its 
present basis, and may abolish altogether the £1 notes, which the 
people of Scotland have found so convenient, and with which they 
most certainly are not willing to part. . . . But in the recent 
correspondence between the Neseney and the Scotch banks, the 
Government gave it to be clearly understood that the desirability of 
continuing the £1 notes was fully recognized, and so far from there 
being any chance of legislation adverse to notes of that denomin- 
ation the probability rather is that any change will be in the 
direction of extending their use. There is a strong and growing 
opinion in England that the prohibition against the issue of £1 
notes there is unwise and injurious. 


To the same effect the Economést (January 13, 1883) said, referring 
to fears expressed by the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce of an in- 
terference with the issue of £1 notes in Scotland: 

The apprehensions of the Glasgow merchants are groundless; but 
they are instructive, nevertheless, and may serve to remove the 


doubts of those on this side of the Tweed, who are dubious as to 
the result of abolishing the restriction upon the issue of small notes 
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in England. For surely a currency which the shrewd Scotch 
merchants are so eager to retain cannot be one which others need 
be at all apprehensive of using. 

In the London Bankers’ Institute, December 20, 1882, there 
was a general discussion of the small-note question, which is re- 
ported in the February (1883) journal of that association. No new 
views of the subject were developed. 

Mr. Fowler defined his plan to be a fixed issue of £ 25,000,000 
[$ 125,000,000] of £1 notes, with a requirement of deposits of gold 
for notes in excess of that sum, although expressing the opinion 
that the amount retained in circulation could never fall below 
£ 30,000,000. In his proposition made to the House of Commons in 
the preceding May he had not indicated his views as to the amount 
of the fixed issue. 

It was stated in the course of the discussion that the India Gov- 
ernment issued notes as small as five rupees, about $2, and that of 
the £ 5,000,000 of bank-note circulation in all the Australian col- 
onies, sixty per cent. was in /1 notes, and that the Government, of 
these colonies take their share of the profit of circulating paper in 
the shape of an annual tax upon it of two per cent., except Queens- 
land, which exacts three per cent. 

Mr. Grenfell, Governor of the Bank of England, who took part in 
the discussion, agreec with Mr. Gladstone that a large amount of 
metal in actual circulation could, not be regarded as a resource un- 
der ordinary circumstances, because it must remain in use as active 
currency until something else supplied its place and could not be 
availed of except by the substitution of paper. But he insisted 
strongly that the power of substituting paper for metal in the emer- 
gency of a great war was an important one, and worth maintaining 
at even a great cost, citing, in support of that view, the example of 
France under the disasters of its late contest with Germany.* 

Nothing more can be safely said, than that the issue of £1 
notes in England and Wales, until lately regarded as a_ wholly 
heterodox proposition, is now seriously discussed, and that it derives 
from the favor shown to it by the Gladstone Ministry, that de- 
gree of respectability of authority which the average Englishman 
always requires before he will at all entertain any new proposition. 
Whether they will finally issue such notes, and if so, at what 
period, and upon what terms, cannot be forecast with any confidence, 
and certainly not in this country, where so little can be known as 
to the influences which really control the settlement of financial and 
political questions in Europe. 

So far as the use of £1 notes is advocated merely upon the 


*It was one of the favorite ideas of Mr, Jefferson, which he continued to press in many 
letters after he had retired from public service, that the money of this country in time of 
peace should be exclusively metallic, so that the means of sustaining war might be ob- 
tained by substituting paper, and without a resort to other methods of borrowing. 
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grounds of convenience and of saving the wear and tear and loss of 
metal in handling, it is plain that these objects can be completely 
accomplished by issuing them upon deposits of gold, pound for 
pound, without affecting in any degree the substantive features of 
the British currency as at present established, and without producing 
any effect upon the aggregate volume of money in the commercial 
world. 

Against the issue of any amount of £1 notes not actually rep- 
resenting gold held for their redemption, the objection of Mr, 
Grenfell that it would destroy a resource in the emergency of war, 
or of any other serious political calamity, does not seem likely to 
have a great effect. There is a certaln force in it, but mankind are 
not much inclined to forego anything’ which they believe to be a 
present benefit, because it would deprive them of a security in a 
contingency which may never occur, or mav not occur until a very 
distant period. The objection of Mr. Goschen that it would be dan- 
gerous to reduce the amount of gold fn England, because “ ¢he whole 
of the vast transactions of the country rest on” that metal, may have 
much more effect upon the British mind. The objection of Mr. 
Grenfell, being in itself a rational one, the force of it can be brought 
within the range of some approximate mensuration; but the objec- 
tion of Mr. Goschen, being addressed to the strongest of the in- 
inherited monetary superstitions of the English, it cannot be known 
how great or enduring may be the terrors which it will inspire. 

The English believe that a pound sterling consists of a certain 
number of grains and pennyweights of gold, because Sir Robert Peel 
has told them so, although they have only to use their own senses 
of touch and sight to perceive that while a good many pounds ster- 
ling do in fact consist of metal, a good many others consist of 
paper; and they might easily know, by reading the Bank Act of 
1844, that a considerable portion of these paper pounds sterling de- 
pend for their value upon limitation of quantity, and not upon re- 
serves of gold for their redemption. To persons outside of Eng- 
land, Sir Robert Peel is no more an oracle than Mr. Goschen is, 
and they have no difficulty in seeing that the part of the British 
currency which neither consists of gold nor in any imaginable sense 
rests upon it, may now be increased above the limit fixed in 1844, 
and that it may be very much increased, if the issue of £1 notes is 
allowed, without affecting the parity of value between gold and 
paper pounds, or the relation between the British currency and 
such currencies of other nations as are kept at the metallic standard. 
But whether £1 notes shall be issued in England does not depend 
upon the opinions of mankind in general, but upon the opinion of 
the English themselves, and they may, perhaps, agree with Mr, 
Goschen that their currency would no longer “ves/ on gold,” what- 
ever that may mean, if their fixed issue of paper not representing 
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gold should ever be raised above the figure at which it was estab- 
lished thirty-nine years ago. 

How much weight, if any, the consideration of the profit deriv- 
able from an issue of £1 notes upon securities would have, de- 
pends upon many circumstances. If that profit was given in whole, 
or in considerable part, to bankers, by empowering them to make the 
issue, it would at least assuage their opposition, and might very 
possibly enlist their support. If the profit was made to enure to 
the use of the National Treasury of Great Britain, it would de- 
pend upon what appropriation was made of the profit, whether more 
votes in Parliament for £1 notes would be gained than lost. If it 
was devoted to reducing the British debt, the project of issuing 
£1 notes would unquestionably be defeated, inasmuch as an expe- 
rience of seventy years has made it certain that it is the fixed 
purpose of the governing classes in England to maintain that debt 
in tact, whatever declarations to the contrary the established etiquette 
of British politics may require ministers and Parliamentary leaders 
to make from time to time. Votes for £1 issues would probably 
be gained if the profit on them was devoted to the remission or 
mitigation of taxes disagreeable to the persons composing the House 
of Commons, such as the income tax, or as the rates for loca 
expenditures which are imposed exclusively upon real estate. 

As already observed, the effect most important to Englishmen of 
an issue of /1 notes upon securities, and the only effect of it 
which is of any importance to others, is the addition which such 
an issue would make to the money of the commercial world, and 
the consequent relief to the monetary constriction which now 
exists in all parts of it, as shown by the infallible test of steadily 
falling prices. As yet, the English do not discuss that aspect of 
the case, and do not seem as yet to see that that would be one 
of the effects of the measure. When they do see it, it is not cer- 
tain how they may be influenced by the discovery. At the present 
time the journals, writers and speakers who appear at this distance 
to represent the interests most powerful in England, maintain that 
that country, having the whole world in debt to it, is clearly a 
gainer in its international relations by shrinking money and de- 
clining prices, and that it is at least doubtful whether, upon the 
the whole, they are not favorable circumstances at home and in- 
ternally. It may be, however, that these appearances are deceptive, 
and that there may be in the end, and after discussion, a controlling 
majority in England in favor of some measure of relief, and espe- 
cially if the existing depression of industry should become acute and 
intolerable. In that case it would still. be uncertain what form of 
relief might be most acceptable to the English, whether the re- 
monetization of silver or the issue of {£1 notes as a part of a con- 
siderable enlargement of their fixed paper issue not representing 
gold. GEO. M. WESTON. 


NEw YORK, June, 1883. 
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EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH NOTE CIRCULA- 
TION. 


This subject is undergoing renewed discussion in England, and 
we reproduce an article thereon from the London Bankers’ Magazine : 


The member of Parliament for Cambridge, Mr. William Fowler, 
has recently been vigorously advocating the re-issue of the /1 
note, the cause of which he has actively espoused since his re- 
turn from America, and it must be admitted that in these days 
it is rather hard to comprehend why that note should have been 
rightly abolished in England and Wales, while it was left practi- 
cally undisturbed in Scotland and Ireland, and has flourished in 
those sister kingdoms ever since. But if we carry our thoughts 
back to the close of 1825, when, almost immediately following 
upon the resumption of specie payments, there came the crash of 
over seventy banks in about six weeks, and that those banks had 
large amounts of £1 notes in circulation, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that in those days our legislators, groping in the dark for a 
remedy to a great evil, should have singled out the small notes 
for sacrifice. Besides which, the pressure upon the Bank of Eng- 
land was at the time largely for £1 and £2 notes, and during 
the long suspension of specie payments it was found that many 
forged £1 Bank of England notes had been put into circulation. 
Therefore the bank directors were found to acquiesce in the aboli- 
tion of the small issues, and from the 5th April, 1829, the issue 
of fresh notes of this class altogether ceased. The country, how- 
ever, was not long in finding out that the remedy was of small 
avail. The financial crisis of 1837 and the stoppage of a number 
of important banking institutions, led up to the great “Charter” of 
1844, which virtually dried up the issue of country notes. It may 
be said that that act did no such thing; it only limited their 
issue to the banks already possessing notes in circulation, and 
made the amounts in circulation in the Spring of 1844 their 
maximum. But so many restrictions were at the same time in- 
volved in the act that the gradual decadence of the country note 
issues became a certainty; and that diminution must continue to 
be, however the wealth and trade and necessity for a larger cir- 
culating medium increased. It is probable that when the Act of 
1844 was passed the notes of the English private and joint-stock 
banks combined represented considerably more than ten per cent. 
of the entire coin and note circulation of the country, whereas at 
the present day they probably do not amount to more than three 
per cent., and it is likely that a good proportion of those notes 
now returned as in circulation have not passed from hand to hand 
for years. But the Act of 1844 did more than sign the death-war- 
rant of the country note; it hopelessly crippled the Bank of Eng- 
land itself in any effort it. might hereafter make to expand the 
note circulation. It is, of course, open to any one to pay gold 
coin into the bank and to take notes out; but we are in this 
way bound to lock up five sovereigns for every £5 note, and 
there is no expansion of the circulating medium produced thereby. 
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In times of monetary pressure any such operation would be use- 
less, and is therefore little resorted to. The way Bank of England 
notes are circulated is mainly in drawings against deposits held in 
the banking department. At the end of every half year, for in- 
stance, bankers have extensive payments to make to and for their 
customers, and draw upon their balances at the bank for that pur- 
pose, taking such extra amounts as are required in notes or coin. 
Then again the “dividends” involve a certain proportion of notes, 
and the “compounding banks,” under the Act of 1844, have an in- 
terest in notes in circulation, which are at the same time constantly 
filtering back to the bank through the operations of the banking 
department. Thus it is that, however much the form of the weekly 
return may endeavor to separate the “issue” from the “banking” 
department, the two are inseparably connected. The question, 
therefore, resolves itself to this: “To what extent the issue depart- 
ment can help or hinder the banking department ?” 

The best answer to this question is to be obtained by an appeal 
to actual facts, and we will with this object contrast the years 1844, 
at the date of the Charter, with 1881. 


AVERAGE AMOUNTS RETURNED BY THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


1844. 1881. Increase. 
BANKING DEPARTMNT. £ £ 
SY GE cin adcedarsasceses deer 13,300,000 .- 31,700,000 .. 139 per cent, 
eh a i nia 24,000,000 .. 37,000,000 .. 54 M 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
ns ccwetneaias 14,660,000 .. 24,600,000 .. 68 =u 
Notes in circulation.................. 20,250,000 ., 20,500,000 .. 3r wa 
AID TO BANKING FROM ISSUE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
TE oie nnascscessencsssces 7,800,000 .. 12,500,000 .. 60 wu 


Here it will be seen that the deposits which have been rightly 
described as the backbone of a bank, have very much more 
than doubled, while the securities (excluding the Government se- 
curities held by the issue department) show an expansion of onl 
fifty-four per cent. In the issue department there is a fair plain 
in the store of coin and bullion, although that store had in 1879 
and 1880 been heavily drawn upon for America; and the most 
stagnant item of all is the note circulation. “How can it be,” 
we may ask, “that with deposits growing thus rapidly, and with a 
really substantial increase in the cash on hand, the bank is not in 
a position to afford greater accommodation to the public?” Bankers 
are more and more complaining that they cannot much longer be 
bound by an obsolete rate in the matter of their allowances on de- 
posits; and yet, measured by an ordinary standard, the position of 
the Bank af England has certainly improved. Thus, 


In 1844. In 1881. Increase. 
The proportion of coin and bullion } 


held to notes in circulation was.. { 77 P®* os. « CE. . Pee. 


This, however, is not the “proportion” we are taught to measure 
the strength of bank returns by. On the contrary, the following is 
the gauge accepted by the London Money Market: 

In 1844. In 1881. Decrease. 


The proportion of the reserve to lia- 58 percent. . 43percent. . 15 per cent. 


os a elk demas weal 


So that, though the proportion of gold to notes is larger by 
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twenty per cent., and the deposits have gone on increasing, while 
the additions to the securities have been carefully checked, so as to 
allow the bank’s free resources to be augmented, the proportion 
of the reserve (consisting almost entirely of notes supplied by the 
issue department to the banking department) to the banking lia- 
bilities is.less by fifteen per cent. Consequently, the bank in 1881 
was on average I5 per cent. weaker than in 1844, in spite of the two 
chief increases shown in its accounts being in the items of: de- 
posits and coin and bullion. 

For the sake of argument, let us regard the issue department as 
absorbed into the banking department. How would the contrast 
between 1844 and 1881 stand then? 


BANK OF ENGLAND-——AVERAGE OF RETURNS IN 1844. 
Capital Z# 14,550,000 .... Coinand bullion... £ 14,600,000 
R 3,400,000 .... Securities 

20,250,000 
I 3,300,000 
I, 100,000 


£, 52,600,000 .... £, 52,600,000 


Here the liabilities to the public in notes, deposits, and post bills 
are found to have been /f 34,850,000, and the proportion the coin 
and bullion thereto was therefore nearly forty-two per cent. 








BANK OF ENGLAND—AVERAGE 1881. 


Capital £ 14,550,000 .... Coinand bullion... £ 24,600,000 
7 ar 3,200,000 .... Securities 

26, 500,000 

31, 700,000 
Bank post bills..... 250,000 








£, 76,200,000 .... £ 76,200,000 


Here the liabilities to the public reached £ 58,450,000, and the 
proportion of the coin and bullion thereto exceeded forty-two per 
cent. 

Upon the face of these two returns, how could it be urged that 
the Bank of England had really lost in strength to the extent of 
fifteen per cent.? The London money market undoubtedly measures 
the position by the reserve, which is undeniably weaker in relation 
to the banking liabilities; while, on the other hand, the gold 
cover for the note circulation, it has been shown, is fully twenty 
per cent. stronger. Thus, the banking department is being con- 
stantly sacrificed to the issue department. But, as years progress, 
and if business in London and the country generally is found yet 
further to expand, the weakness of the banking department and 
the strength of the issue department are bound to become yet 
more marked. Nor is the reason far to seek. It was the favorite 
theory af those who framed the Bank Charter that notes should 
be based upon gold alone; and the fact was unanswerable that, if 
the Bank were compelled to hold gold for every note issued, there 
could never be a question as to their convertibility. The great 
difficulty, however, was that in 1844, though the item of coin and 
bullion was exceptionally high, it was still a long way below the 
note circulation, and to have compelled the bank to call in the 
excess of notes, or to buy gold sufficient to cover them and to 
provide a margin for further expansion would, of itself, have been 
sufficient to provoke a crisis. What was to be done? The bank, 
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at the time, was holding about £ 28,000,000 of Government securi- 
ties, one-half of which was covered by its capital; and it was at 
length determined to give it permissive powers to issue notes 
upon about one-half (or £ 14,000,000) of those Government securi- 
ties, which were, consequently, transferred to the issue department. 
It was argued that the note circulation could not by any possi- 
bility fall below £14,000,000. The Government, at the same time, 
took care that the bank should not derive exclusive benefit from 
its privileges. This power to issue notes against securities has since 
been extended to £ 15,750,000, owing to the lapsed privileges of 
country bankers being claimed by the Bank of England. It must 
be remembered that this power to issue notes against securities is 
a most important factor in reserve. Indeed, it would usually hap- 
pen that if this power were removed, there would be no reserve 
at all. Contrasting the position of this “fixed issue” in the bank 
return in 1844 and 1881, we obtain the following results: 


1884. 1881. 
a Power to issue notes against £4 ‘ 
Government stock........ . 14,090,000 . 15,750,000 . Increase 124 per cent. 
6 Coin and bullion........... 14,660,000 . 24,600,000 . Increase 68 u 
Proportion of a to d........ 95% perct.. 64 perct. . Decreuse31% 
c Notes incirculation........ 20,250,000 . 26,500,000 . Increase 31 ” 
Proportion of atoc........ joperct. . O6operct. . Decrease 10 u 
@ ‘‘ Banking” liabilities...... 14,400,000 . 31,950,000 . Increase 122 " 
Proportion of a tod.... .. g7 perct. . 49%perct . Decrease47% *# 


It is this final comparison which we make every week when we 
work out the “proportion of the reserve to liabilities.” The lia- 
bilities (mainly on deposits) have grown 122 per cent., and against 
this is set the reserve, which is very largely compounded of the 
“fixed issue” against Government stock. he result is that, as 
the deposit liabilities—which should be the mainstay of the bank— 
increase, the “proportion” diminishes. That the “ proportion” has 
diminished may be gathered from the fact that it averaged fifty- 
eight per cent. in 1844, fifty-one per cent. in 1851, forty-nine per 
cent. in 1871, and forty-three per cent. in 1881. 

But it cannot be supposed that the “banking department ” can 
be allowed hereafter to remain stationary, while Lombard Street 
grows so rapidly. In the quarter of a century previous to 1881 
the bank’s deposits grew to the extent of £ 15,000,000, and if in the 
next quarter of a century they grew another /{£ 15,000,000, the lia- 
bilities of the banking department will amount to about / 47,000,- 
000. In that case the stationary item (@) would represent a pro- 
portion of (d@), not quite equal to thirty-four per cent., against 
forty-nine and a-half per cent., in 1881, and ninety-seven per cent. 
in 1844. Hence the bank should have further to check its accom- 
modation to the public to permit of the maintainance of the re- 
verse. 

These details respecting the Bank of England have been entered 
into not only to show that the position of that establishment is 
becoming more and more strained in relation to the open market, 
but to prove that, under present circumstances, there will be very 
little to hope from it in respect to an extension of the note cir- 
culation. If power were granted to it to issue 4! notes, the result 
would be still further to intensify the struggle to maintain the 
reserve. If it was considered in 1844 that the notes could not 
fall below £14,000,000, it would be equally safe to say they could 
not now fall below £ 20,000,000, If it was financially sound to 
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issue notes in 1844 against /£ 14,000,000 of Government securities 
and £ 14,000,000 of coin and bullion (that is, in equal proportions) 
it should now equally be permissable to issue notes against /£ 24,- 
600,000 of Government securities and £ 24,600,000 of coin and bul- 
lion; in which case the bank reserve in 1881 would have averaged 
some £9,000,000 larger than it did. There are many who consider 
that the permission granted by the Charter to issue notes against 
securities at all was a mistake, and that is an intelligible ground 
to take, in the abstract. But, looking to things as they are, the 
increase in the “fixed issue” will be the only practical way to 
maintain the proportion of the reserve, unless the Bank of England 
permanently ceases to be a guide and assistanee to the London 
money market. This is not proving that the note circulation of 
the country should be based on Securities as well as gold, nor even 
that our increased banking facilities have obviated the necessity for 
a larger note issue; it only proves that under the present system 
any expansion in England has been impossible. 


CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
1844. 1881. 
' £ 
Gold coin (estimate) . 125,000,000 . Increase 172 per cent. 
Scotch notes 800 . 5,700,000 . ” 104 
iccovecesasseveede . 6,700,000 . a 30 
Bank of England notes ‘ . 26,500,000 . u 31 
English ceuntry notes -  3:300,000 . Decrease 61 
Total English notes . 29,800,000 . Increase 334 


~ 





BRITISH GOLD COINAGE. 


Great Britain is confronted with a grave question, that of the 
recoinage of her gold circulation. The last number of the London 
Quarterly discusses the subject as follows: 


It is notorious to most of us, in the course of our daily dealings 
in the way of purchases and otherwise, that the gold coin we 
carry about in our pockets and purses is frequently very much 
worn, and consequently deficient in weight. If any person doubts 
this statement, and will only as he reads examine the gold coins 
he has about him, the probability is that he will find the truth 
of it amply confirmed by the result of this investigation. People 
do not notice the circumstance, because there is, in a general 
way, nothing whatever to point it out to them. Shopkeepers with- 
out exception take the coinage as it comes to them over their 
counters, without more investigation than is sufficient to satisfy 
them that each piece is genuine. Any traveler would be very 
much astonished indeed, if the booking-clerk at a railway station 
were to scrutinize very closely, and then reject, on the ground 
that it was light, any genuine English gold coin that was offered 
him. Nor are the banks throughout the country, with the single 
exception of the Bank of England, more particular on this score; 
nor even the public offices, at least as a rule. Complaints are not 
infrequent in the newspapers from persons who have received gold 
coins from one of the public departments, which have been rejected 
by another. These persons have a right to complain, but they 
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have hitherto found no redress. Their numbers, however, are not 
large. The inconvenience to them is also slight, when compared 
with that often experienced by the banks. Custom, in their case 
almost as stringent as law, induces—it might almost be said, com- 
pels—them to receive the gold coin brought to them by their 
customers, however light almost it may be. Unless its condition 
through wear has become most exceptionally bad, they never refuse 
it, And if what they take is more than they can employ in the 
way of their own business, unless some other bank will take it off 
their hands, embarrassed with a stock of coin which they do not 
want, and which can only be made useful to them by sending it 
up to the Bank of England. Here again they are confronted with 
another difficulty. The Bank of England will not take light coins, 
as such. It receives, indeed, but it defaces immediately, all the 
light gold coins handed to it; and as it charges those who bring 
the coin with the deficiency in value, it is not to be wondered at 
if as little light gold coin as is possible is brought to the Bank. 
Nor would the loss thus incurred by bankers be trifling. Mr. 
Martin, a well-known banker in Lombard Street, has estimated in 
the course of his investigations on the subject, to which we shall 
have to refer more fully further on, that if £100,000 in sovereigns 
of the weight of the ordinary circulation were sent into the Bank 
of England, the loss incurred would be £637. This would be the 
loss if the amount paid in consisted of sovereigns only. If it had 
been in half-sovereigns, the loss would have been very considerably 
larger—about £961. The half-sovereigns, owing to the larger pro- 
portionate surface which they expose to wear, and also probably 
to their being in more active circulation than sovereigns, detoriate 
more rapidly by wear than the sovereigns. 

The loss now spoken of as occurring on the payment of gold 
coin to ‘the Bank of England is no ideal or imaginary thing. A 
story was current recently in banking circles of a bank which had 
been compelled to receive in the way of its business about £50,000 
in gold coin from the local collectors of Inland Revenue receipts. 
The bank in question had to pay over the amount to the Gov- 
ernment account with the Bank of England, and to give full 
value for it. But the Bank of England, if the coin had been 
tendered to it, would have declined to take the very coin in 
which the payment was made by the Government officials to the 
provincial bank. That bank was unable to make use of the gold 
coin in the way of its business. The demand for gold coin on 
account of wages happened to be slack at the time, and the coin 
was not required: hence the gold had to be held over. The 
working out of the transaction was this: the bank which received 
the coin was compelled to pay over the amount to the Bank of 
England as agents of the Government; but the Bank of England, 
following its own rules, would have declined to receive the very 
coin which was the subject of this payment, had it been: ten- 
dered to it. Thus it was useless to offer it. 

This instance shows what occurs at the present time. The evil 
itself, the deficiency in weight of our gold coin, is now of very 
considerable standing. More than forty years ago a considerable 
mount of the gold coin then circulating was found to be deficient 
in weight, and a large quantity was withdrawn. For about twenty 
years after that time the question did not arise, as the circu- 
lation had been brought to a tolerably fair condition; and, backed 
as* this was by the immense coinages of gold which took place 
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immediately after the discoveries of that metal in Australia and 
California, nothing further was required for a considerable time. 
Gradually, however, one investigator after another began to discuss 
the fact, that the gold coinage was becoming very deficient in 
weight. The matter was referred to in the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on International Coinage in 1868. It 
formed also the subject of a careful paper read betore the Sta- 
tistical Society in that year, and written by Professor W. Stanley 
om. The investigation was continued in a pape written by 
r. J. B."Martin, whom we have mentioned before, and also in 
another paper, written by Mr. Inglis Palgrave, in the present 
year. Both the papers of Mr. Martin and of Mr. Inglis Palgrave 
were read before the Institute of Bankers, which has, as might 
naturally be expected, given a great deal of attention to the 
subject. Professor Jevons’s and Mr. Martin’s papers were occupied 
with an enquiry into the admitted deficiency in weight of the 
gold coinage; Mr. Inglis Palgrave’s paper with a proposal for 
its reform. 

The investigations made by Professor Jevons and Mr. Martin 
showed one remarkable feature in the case: the enormous and 
rogressive increase in the deficiency of weight. Professor Jevons 
in 1868 estimated that about thirty-one and one-half per cent.— 
that is to say, somewhat less than one gold coin out of every 
three—was deficient in weight. The gold coinage is now, however, 
considerably more deficient in weight, as far as the mass of the 
circulation is concerned, than it was in 1868. Mr. Martin, however, 
writing in 1882, and basing his estimate on the results shown by 
an investigation quite as wide as that initiated by Professor Jevons, 
came to the conclusion that, taking sovereigns and _ half-sovereigns 
together, fifty-five per cent.—that is to say, more than half the 
gold coinage in the country—was light at the later date. The 
difficulty of dealing with the question in a practical way is there- 
fore increased from two points of view: the number of coins to 
be replaced by others of full weight is far larger than it was 
forty years ago, and the deficiency in weight on the coins col- 
lectively is also greater. The whole matter is therefore a much 
heavier one than it was, both in the numerical cost of recoin- 
age, and the total loss on the bullion to be restored. The course 
which matters have followed illustrates very clearly the truth of 
what is called the Gresham Law in monetary matters—it being 
the observation of that celebrated British merchant of old, Sir 
Thomas Gresham—that, when the circulation of a country consists 
of two classes of coin, employed to fulfil the same functions, the 
worse coin will certainly drive the better out of use. The course 
of events pursued in England of recent years has completely ex- 
emplified this law. New tull-weight gold coins have beén continually 
poured from the mints in England and Australia into the hands 
- of the public. When these coins were put into circulation, they 
passed current side by side with old, worn, and light coins—coins 
generally deficient in weight, but which possessed within the limits 
of the Empire equal purchasing power with full-weight coins. 
Many full-weight coins have ee been withdrawn from 
use; probably to a great extent melted down for export, or, whether 
melted or not, at all events taken for export. Meanwhile the light 
coins were left, and became rapidly still more deficient in weight 
from continued circulation. It is clear, therefore, that unless some 
elort is made, and speedily, to restore the coinage to its full 
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weight, the circulation will continue to deteriorate even more 
swiftly than before. The full-weight coins will disappear more and 
more, and the light coins will prevail in the circulation. As it 
is, in the course of fifteen years the deficiency in weight has ex- 
tended from thirty-one and one-half. per cent. to fifty-five per 
cent. of the total circulation; and there can be no doubt that a 
persistence in the same policy of doing nothing, which has been 
pursued so long, would soon lead to a state of matters in which 
the greatest confusion would arise in all monetary transactions. 
We have been accustomed so long to accept passively all the 
advantages arising from a well-arranged monetary standard, that 
we can hardly picture to ourselves what the condition of a country 
is, in which the curfent medium of ordinary exchange is out of 
order. We have spoken of a policy of doing nothing. Strictly 
speaking, this is scarcely quite correct. The Government has, 
indeed, made one or two feeble efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of the coinage, by slightly raising the buying price of worn gold 
coin at the Bank of England. But their efforts have been futile, 
as such efforts always will be if the price offered is not raised to 
such a point as to create an effective demand. There may be a 
thousand persons willing to purchase an article at a given price; 
but if the price required is higher than what they are willing to 
pay, their demand remains entirely ineffectual, 

This is eminently a case in which the policy of ‘letting alone’ 
is pernicious. There are many cases in which such a policy is 
very valuable; but this is not one of them. The result of letting 
matters alone is marked in the rapid deterioration between the 
dates of Professor Jevons’s and Mr. J. B. Martin’s investigations. 
Let us then consider, in the first place, what has to be done; 
and in the next, how it had best be done. The quantity of 
light gold coin now circulating is very large indeed. The total 
gold circulation of the country is believed to be at the present 
time about one hundred millions sterling, and of this about twenty 
millions is in half-sovereigns. The total would divide—according 
to the proportion given above—between a value of forty-five mil- 
lions in full-weight coins, and fifty-five millions in those of light- 
weight. Part of this sum is in the hands of the banks, but how 
much is a matter of uncertainty. The banks in Scotland and 
Ireland are compelled by law to publish every month what quantity 
of gold coin they hold, in connection with the returns they have 
to make respecting their note circulation. But it is one of the 
many anomalies of our banking system, that, while Scotch and 
Irish banks are under this obligation, no bank in England whatever, 
not even the Bank of England itself, is compelled to give any 
_— statement of the amount of gold coin in its possession. 

he Bank of England, it is true, is bound, under the provisions 
of the Act of 1844, to publish every week a statement of the 
gold it holds; but the whole of the gold might be in bars, or 
in the shape of foreign coin, without infringing the principle of 
that Act. The Bank of England is exposed to very heavy de- 
mands for sovereigns, as well as bullion, from time to time. The 
recent suspension of operations on gold at the Mint, during the years 
1881-1882, could not have been ventured upon had not the stock of 
sovereigns at the Bank been unusually large in 1881. Mr. Grenfell, the 
Governor of the Bank at that time, stated the amount in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons’ City 
Lands (Thames Embankment) Bill. As it may be wondered why 
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the Governor of the Bank of England was brought to give evi- 
dence on the subject of the quantity of sovereigns held at the 
Bank of England on such an occasion, it may be observed par- 
enthetically, that one of the questions before the Committee was 
the best position for the Mint, and whether it would be better 
to rearrange the existing buildings on Tower Hill, or to move to 
an entirely new site on the Thames Embankment. The former 
plan was much the cheaper; the second would have enabled an 
entirely new structure to be built on the best arrangements, such 
as it was not possible to construct on the comparatively confined 
spot on Tower Hill; and Mr. Grenfell’s evidence showing that a 
suspension of coinage for a twelvemonth or so would not be fol- 
lowed by any practical inconvenience to the public, appears to 
have been one of the causes which led the House of Commons’ 
Committee to recommend rebuilding on the old site, instead of 
building an entirely new structure. 

The amount of gold coin in sovereigns at the Bank of Eng- 
land at that time was £ 15,482,000, and in half-sovereigns £ 1,699,000. 
The bullion and foreign coin reached the value of £9,175,000. This 
quantity of English gold coin is stated to be a very unusual one 
for the Bank of England to hold. But that Bank can never allow 
its stock of sovereigns to run “—_ low, as the demands on it for 
such coin are often very large. The following quotation from the 
Hon. C. W. Fremantle’s Report of 1881 exemplifies this :— 


“ Notwithstanding that in February and March, and again June 
and July, the Bank of England purchased gold of the total value of 
£ 3,000,000, and that all arrivals of sovereigns from Australia, 
amounting to nearly £ 3,500,000, were also sent to the Bank, very 


large sums, gy probably to £6,000,000, were withdrawn 
O 


during the year for rth and South America, Italy, Egypt, &c. 
It is to be observed that the greater part of these witlddosieais 
consisted of sovereigns, the stock of bars having in August been 
nearly exhausted. his fact is alone sufficient to show to what 
large demands the stock of sovereigns in the Bank is subject, 
and how important it is that the Mint should always be in a 

sition to comply at a short notice with the applications of the 
ank for gold coin.”—12th Annual Report of the Deputy Master 
of the Mint, 1881. 


The withdrawals of gold coin from the Bank have been very 
considerable since the date of the Report; there have also been no 
further mintages of sovereigns in England during 1881 and 1882. 
So that all the English gold coin which the Bank has received 
since that date must have been either Australian sovereigns, or 
such as has worked its way way back from the domestic circulation. 
We may, therefore, well believe that the stock of sovereigns at the 
Bank is considerably smaller now than it was in 1881; and if we 
put it at about half the total of gold now in its possession, or 
at about ten millions sterling, we should probably not be far from 
the mark. There are also fully five million sovereigns of full 
weight held at all times by the Scotch and Irish banks, as security 
against their circulation; and there may probably be, as Mr. Inglis 
Palgrave has estimated in his investigations, about five millions 
more of full-weight sovereigns held by the English banks other 
than the Bank of England. The stock of sovereigns held by the 
English banks is doubtless much larger than five millions; but 
granting that it may amount to ten or twelve millions’ in all, it 
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is probable that fully half of this sum, most likely more than 
half, is of sovereigns light in weight. We may account in this 
manner, probably, for some twenty -millions sterling of full-weight 
sovereigns. The light gold is estimated, as already mentioned, at 
about fifty-five millions, of which probably the whole sum, or nearly 
so, is circulating within the limits of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It is far more likely that the light sovereigns are circulating mostly 
within the country, and not much abroad. Within the limits of the 
realm the impress of the Queen’s head on the coin gives it cur- 
rency. At all places of business, at banks, at shops, at railway- 
stations, sovereigns are readily taken, almost irrespective of their 
weight, so long as they are believed to be genuine. Abroad the 
coin is only so much bullion authenticated by a stamp, and valued 
accordingly. 

We now begin to perceive the extent of the task before us, and 
the resources available towards carrving the operation through. 
We may also perceive that it is quite impossible to prepare before- 
hand any stock of full-weight sovereigns to take the place of the 
light ones. The new coin must be minted out of the old. And 
the question now is, how shall we best proceed to draw the light 
coin in? The last time that any operation of this description was 
undertaken dates as far back as 1842. Between 1842 and 1845 
about £14,000,000 in light gold coin was called in. The modus 
operandi was as follows:—A_ royal proclamation was issued, calling 
attention to the laws and regulations as to light gold coin, and 
directing revenue officers and others to conform to them., The 
result was that every gold piece taken in the way of business by 
the bankers, who were the principal agents for the withdrawal, was 
weighed separately. A slight charge, up to about fourpence, ac- 
cording to the estimated deficiency in weight, was made on each 
sovereign. The holder of the coin had to pay this, and the coin 
itself was immediately cut or defaced before his eyes so that it 
could not be re-issued. The light gold was then sent up to the 
Bank of England. Here it was weighed ain, and usually far 
more accurately than before. The weighing of gold coin accurately 
is by no means an easy operation to those not accustomed to adjust 
very minute weights and delicate balances. And the more careful 
weighing generally shows it to be more deficient in weight than 
those without much experience in such operations are inclined to 
believe. There is besides the condition as to cleanliness, or the want 
of it, which is no unimportant element in the case. A memorandum 
by Professor Chandler Roberts, appended to the Mint Report for 
1879, mentions that the older coins now in circulation bear on their 
surfaces an amount of dirt for which the Department pays nearly 
£300 per million on re-coinage. This is doubtless the dirt still 
adhering after the coin has undergone some considerable cleansing 
at the Bank of England. As the bankers generally receive the coin, 
its condition is more filthy still. Tradition handed down by older 
bank managers and clerks, who remember the circumstances of the 
re-coinage of 1842, is to the effect that the gold coin brought to 
bank counters at that period by butchers, millers, and coal-mer- 
chants, to specify only a few trades, was observed to be particularly 
dirty at that time. Dirt has been defined as matter in the wrong 
place; but when cleanliness becomes an expensive virtue, as it would 
in. these cases, we need not wonder if petty dealers of all descrip- 
tions took every measure in their power to avoid charges which to 
all were irksome, and to many appeared entirely unreasonable. Be 
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these matters as they may, in many cases a further loss was ex- 
perienced when the coin reached the Bank of England. This had 
to be paid by the banker. The result was that no one was satis- 
fied. The customer of the bank, who paid originally, often thought 
he had been charged too much, and sometimes even suspected that 
the coin, though he had actually seen it defaced, might be put 
into circulation again—perhaps to his own disadvantage. The banker 
also found that he was put to expense, besides having frequently 
been unable to satisfy his customer. To repeat the same course 
again at the present time would be to repeat the same discontent, 
but on a very much greater scale. The quantity of light coin to be 
dealt with is very much larger now than it was forty years since. 
The deficiency in weight is also very much more serious. The 
turmoil over the whole country would be great and incessant. 
And this state of matters would have to continue for some four 
or five years, as the withdrawal and re-coinage could hardly, 
even with the greatest exertions on the part of the Mint, be 
completed in less time. And there is another point, and that a 
very serious one, to be considered. We trust that it may be 
many years before this country witnesses again anything like -the 
commercial panics to which it has frequently been exposed. But 
with the distress of 1866, and the deep-felt though less outwardly 
obvious anxiety of 1878—fresh in the memories of some who can 
date loss of property and loss of standing to many of their 
friends, loss of life even to others, from those periods of crisis, 
even if they themselves escaped entirely unscathed—it is impossible 
not to view with deep uneasiness the advent of a time of such 
perplexity, as calling in the light coinage by proclamation would 
certainly bring about. This would be the risk in large transac- 
tions. In other directions also the influence would be widely 
spread. During the whole of that period every small transaction 
of life would be hampered. The wife of the working-man, who 
took the sovereign or the half-sovereign, received from the weekly 
wages, to the little shop where she dealt, would find it closely 
scrutinized. It might have been paid away as a full-weight coin, 
but the shopkeeper would claim, and naturally, his right to make 
himself secure. He would point to the proclamation declaring 
light gold to be no longer current. He would weigh the gold in 
scales, probably inaccurate, certainly not favorable to the purchaser. 
He would charge him with twopence or threepence, perhaps even 
more, and there would be nothing whatever to prevent the coin 
being put again into circulation, and performing a further round 
of extortion. There is no just reason why the last holder should 
be charged with the total depreciation in value in this case. The 
coin may have commenced its existence somewhat deficient in 
weight. The Mint is allowed what is technically termed a working 
remedy for weight as well as for fineness. he actual average 
deficiency in weight is certainly but small, being only .o17 of a 

ain, but sovereigns much lighter than the difference implies are 
legally allowed to circulate. The standard issue weight of the 
sovereign is 123.274 grains, but the minimum legal tender weight 
is 122.500 grains, which, as the gold of the fineness of standard 
in the sovereign is worth roughly about twopence a grain, means, 
when translated into the language of common life, that a sover- 
eign worth intrinsically about I9s. 10%d. may be legally paid as 
the equivalent of a debt of 20s., but that one worth the smallest 
fraction less cannot be legally current. A very slight abrasion will 
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cause a coin which is legal tender one day to be below legal 
tender the next. Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, a former Governor of 
the Bank of England, once stated before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, that after a journey to Scotland and back a 
sovereign was frequently found to be no longer legal tender, hav- 
ing been so before it started on its travels, though it may never 
have been unpacked from the day it left the bank to the day it 
was brought back again. Another explanation of this circumstance 
is, that the balances in which the coin is weighed at the Bank 
of England turn upon differences so fine, indicating as they do 
about the one-hundredth part of a grain of gold, that a grain of 
dust, something of course very much smaller than a grain in 
weight, will turn the scale. The dividing line between full-weight 
and light-weight coin is thus shown to be, in practice, an ex- 
ceedingly narrow one. 

If the charge on the light coin is not to be paid by the last 
holder, the natural alternative is, that it should be met by the 
Government. A course like this has the support of manv eminent 
economic and financial authorities, among whom we may quote 
Mr. McCulloch. It is believed to be the course which the Gov- 
ernment of France would have to take whenever the question of 
re-coinage arises in that country; and Belgium also would, it is 
believed, follow the same policy. There is also a very strong pre- 
cedent in English history. The great re-coinage of the currency 
in the year 1695, at that date of silver—under the superintendence 
of Sir Isaac Newton—was carried through at the expense of the 
country. The charge was no less than £ 2,700,000—a far larger 
sum both in proportion to the general position of the country, 
and in respect of purchasing power, than a similar amount would 
be at the present day. We may refer here to the well-known de- 
scription which Lord Macaulay gives of the operation, as well as 
his argumerts in favor of the course pursued. 

Locke has recommended, as Dudley North had recommended, 
that a day should be fixed by proclamation, after which the ham- 
mered coin should pass only by weight. The advantages of this 
course were obvious, and to the joint authority of North and 
Locke on such a question great weight is due. But their plan 
is open to one serious objection, the full force of which they do 
not appear to have felt, though it had not altogether escaped 
their notice. The restoration of the currency was a benefit to the 
whole community; on what principle then was it fair that the 
expense of the restoration, which was a benefit to all, should be 
borne by a part only of the community? There is no equitable 
principle, as Lord Macaulay forcibly argues, which justifies placing 
the charge of restoring the currency of the kingdom on the in- 
dividuals in whose hands it happens to be at the moment when 
the operation is undertaken. 

plan which would have met this difficulty was proposed at 
the time—and is thus described by Lord Macaulay. Considering 
the absence of channels of communication at that time in the way 
of banking facilities, such as now exist, the plan was marked by 
remarkable courage and originality :— 


“A singularly bold and ingenious expedient occurred to Somers, 
and was approved by William. It was that a proclamation should 
be prepared with great secrecy, and published at once in all parts 
of the kingdom. This proclamation was to announce that ham- 
mered coins would thenceforth pass only by weight. But every 
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possessor of such coins was to be invited to deliver them up 
within three days, in a sealed packet, to the public authorities, 
The coins were to be examined, numbered, weighed, and returned 
to the owner with a promissory note, entitling him to réceive 
from the Treasury at a future time the difference between the 
actual quantity of silver in his pieces and the quantity of silver 
which, according to the standard, those pieces ought to have con- 
tained. Had this plan been adopted, an immediate stop would 
have been put to the clipping, the melting, and the exporting; 
and the expense of the restoration of the currency would have 
been borne, as was right, by the public. The inconvenience arising 
from a scarcity of money would have been of very short duration, 
for the mutilated pieces would have been detained only till the 
could be told and weighed; they would then have been sent oak 
into circulation, and the re-coinage would have taken piace grad- 
ually, and without any perceptible suspension or disturbance of 
trade.”—Lord Macaulay’s “ History of England,” vol. iv. 


It must be remembered, in considering the matter, that the 
milled edge to the sovereign gives a complete protection against 
clipping the coin. This gives none, it is true, against the opera- 
tions of the scientific ‘sweater.’ But frauds of this description are 
not believed to be performed on any large scale. It is thought to 
be rather the small jeweller who, by abstracting gold enough from 
a sovereign by suitable chemical solvents to gild a watch chain or 
some other ornament, and afterwards placing the coin again in 
circulation, is the rogue nowadays, and not any operator on a 
large scale. 

Of, this, however, there is no doubt some risk. And if the Gov- 
ernment decides to undertake the re-coinage at the public cost— 
the course to which general convenience, precedent, and justice in- 
cline—it will do wisely to carry out the operation in the most 
private manner in its power. The suitable agent for the Govern- 
ment in doing this would be the Bank of England, which would 
be able, through the various banks all over the country, to with- 
draw the light coin and replace it with full-weighted coin without 
attracting public attention. A scale of weight to be allowed would 
have to be agreed on between the Government and the Bank— 
below which the coin could not be taken. But this detail could 
be readily arranged. This plan really closely follows the lines of 
that proposed by that able statesman and lawyer, Lord Keeper 
Somers, as mentioned by Macaulay, allowing for the differences in 
the state of matters now and then. 

The cost of the operation would be serious. A _ probable esti- 
mate places this at from about £785,000 to £800,000. An addition 
of this extent to the public expenditure could not fail, even if 
spread over four or five years, to be very distasteful to any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. There is, however, another alternative. 
A seigniorage—that is to say, a charge on the operation of mint- 
ing the gold coin—might be imposed. At the present time the 
mintage of gold coin is entirely gratuitous on the part of the 
State, though there is a heavy charge on the coinage of silver. 
Every one is entitled by law to take gold bullion of the required 
fineness to the Mint, and to receive back, weight for weight, an 
equal quantity of coin. As a matter of fact, no private person 
ever does this, because he can carry the operation on more easily 
through the Bank of England. The Bank makes a small charge, 
144d. on the ounce, for transacting the business. It is legally 
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bound to do this by the Act of Parliament which requires it to 
buy all the gold bullion of standard, offered to it, at the rate of 
£3 17s. 9d. per oz. Sovereigns are minted at the rate of £3 17s. 
10% a. per oz.—the Bank thus receives 1% d. per oz. on the trans- 
action. But this small charge, it is probable, barely pays its ex- 
penses in the matter. The Government itself makes no charge on 
the gold coin. It is different in India and in our own Australian 
colonies. There is a branch of the Royal Mint at Sydney, and 
another at Melbourne. At both a charge of more than one and a 
quarter per cent. is made on the operation. In France, also, a 
charge is regularly made, not, however, so high as at Sydney and 
Melbourne, but sufficiently high to meet the expense of the coin- 
age. This is also the case in every other considerable country 
except England. The practice in this country has always been to 
make no charge; but no sufficient reason can be produced for 
this. A charge on the coinage, not exceeding the cost of the 
operation, would make no difference in the purchasing power of 
the coin. The country has always been mindful of the celebrated 
resolution of the House of Commons of October 2oth, 1696, and 
assed again by the same body on June 12th, 1822, “ That this 
ouse will not alter the standard of the gold and silver coins of 
this kingdom in fineness, weight, or denomination.” But the charge 
on the mintage, as proposed, would not reduce the purchasing 
power of the sovereign within the boundaries of the country; for 
transactions beyond these, the giving of power to claim gold bul- 
lion at the Bank, at the present standard scale, in exchange for 
bank notes or gold coin, would meet every difficulty. This is vir- 
tually what was proposed by the late Colonel Smith in 1869. <A 
plan somewhat similar for the maintenance of the standard has 
the sanction of the authority of Ricardo. No valid reason can be 
alleged why the owner of gold bullion should have it manufac- 
tured for him gratuitously into sovereigns or half-sovereigns, rather 
than that it should be gratuitously manufactured for him into 
dessert-spoons or tea-spoons. The LZconomzst newspaper, referring 
to this subject,* shows distinctly that the fact that our gold coin- 
age is gratuitous has hitherto had apparently no effect on the 
import of gold into this country. As a matter of fact, only about 
one-fifth part of the imports of gold have during the last seven- 
teen or eighteen years been minted into sovereigns. And the gold 
coinage in France, where charges and delay equivelant to a loss 
of interest were at one time the rule at the Mint, has, as a mat- 
ter of fact, exceeded the gold coinage in England nearly in the 
proportion of three to two. The gold coinage of France from 1795 
to 1881 was, in round numbers, /£ 384,000,000; that of England, from 
1817 to 1880, £246,000,000, It is thus clear that a charge for coining 
has not hindered the operation in France, nor has the absence of it 
assisted the operation in England. 

We must now draw these remarks to a closr. It has been shown 
conclusively, that the gold coinage of this country is to a large ex- 
tent deficient in weight; that to charge the cost of re-coinage on 
the last holder, and to raise the circulation to the standard level by 
such means, would be alike inconvenient, impolitic, and unjust; that, 
while it is right that the expense of the operation should be met by 
the State, a charge equivalent to the cost of the operation may 
fairly be made. By these means the gold circulating in the country 
may be not only raised to the position it should properly hold, but 


* Economist, March 3d, 1883. 
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might be maintained at that level in the future at the least possible 
cost to the public generally. For, while the intrinsic reasonableness 
of a charge on the first coinage of bullion is independent of the 
question of reminting the worn coin, such a charge would supply a 
regular source of income to meet the cost of that operation, per- 
formed regularly as the necessity arises, instead of as a violent 
remedy postponed till the evil has become intolerable. 


THE TRANSVAAL GOLD FIELDS. 


At a meeting held in London by persons interested in the Transvaal 
country, South Africa, Mr. Hamilton, who had visited it, read a paper 
on the gold fields of that region from which we extract the 
following: 

‘‘I now come to the special object of my visit to the Transvaal, 
which was an examination into the truth of the gold deposits in 
the Lydenburg district, and especially on the farms Lisbon and 
Berlyn. Approaching Lydenburg, I found a complete change in the 
geological features of the country. Hitherto the country presented 
a flat appearance, and we were evidently passing over plains and 
terraces of sedimentary deposit. Now, however, the ground became 
more broken, and pointed hills, with basalt tops like mighty fortifi- 
cations, became the principal feature of the landscape. It is well 
known that mineral veins are most abundant in mountainous regions, 
and that gold-bearing veins especially are most productive near the 
junction of the stratified and igneous formations. The richest are 
generally found in a slate formation, close to those points where 
the igneous rocks have torn through and distorted it when they 
were thrown up in some volcanic eruption. This is the case in 
California, in Australia, on the Guinea Coast, in the Ural Mount- 
ains, and everywhere ‘throughout the world where the largest 
deposits of gold-bearing quartz have been discovered. It is the 
same here, as we see the slate formation torn and distorted by the 
eruption of granite, greenstone and other igneous rocks, The main 
quartz lodes run along the igneous dykes which have been thrown 
up, and would appear to be the result of a second eruption before 
the first had completely cooled. The first eruption, besides tearing 
its way through the slate formation, had,-by its heat, cracked in all 
directions the surrounding slate. These cracks were all filled with 
quartz by the second convulsion, the sides of them being even and 
smooth, and not thrown on edge as is the case at the sides of the 
dykes which were first thrown up. The small quartz leaders are 
much richer in gold than the larger veins, one of them from which 
I brought samples assaying 268 ounces to the ton, or in value over 
£1,000, This was the only leader which was fuily exposed (to an 
extent of about 1,000 square feet), and from which I could procure 
a fine sample. Other leaders appeared to be very rich also, and 
would, I have no doubt, assay as highly. These quartz-leaders 
extend over a large portion of the two farms I have mentioned, and 
there are at least three large quartz-lodes which extend across the 
whole farms and can be traced for miles on the surface. In eve 
piece of quartz which I crushed I found sufficient gold to give hand- 
some returns for extraction and milling. 
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“The yearly rainfall, which, although not excessive, falls heavily 
while it lasts, has in the course of centuries disintegrated and washed 
down the surface of these leaders and lodes and has formed large 
banks of fine alluvial deposit, comparatively rich in gold. By the 
process Of hydraulic washing on such banks, it is ascertained that a 
grain of gold to the ton will pay well. This is in value about two- 
pence. None of the samples which I brought home showed less than 
two pennyweights to the ton, or over 7s. This alluvial ground 
spreads over a large portion of these farms, and averages about 
twenty feet in thickness. The farms have an area of twenty-three 
thousand acres, and about one-fourth of this ground will pay well 
for washing. The quantity of ground to be washed cannot be less 
than two hundred millions of tons. Underneath this alluvial deposit 
lie the quartz leaders imbedded in slate. These leaders extend in 
depth as far as the stratified formation, and there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that this extends to several hundred feet. Where the 
present workings are being carried on the quartz-leaders occupy 
about five per cent. of the area, the remaining nineteenth-twentieths 
being soft micaceous slate, which also contains a little gold. Sup- 
posing the quartz-leaders to contain only ten ounces of gold to the 
ton, and this is a very low estimate, the imagination is lost in calcu- 
lating the quantity of gold which can be extracted from this immense 
deposit. Its weight can only be estimated in hundreds of tons. I 
have in California and elsewhere seen richer deposits covering small 
areas, but in no other part of the world has a region yet been 
discovered where the gold is so thickly disseminated over a large 
area where the facilities of working are so easily procurable. On 
these farms there is water sufficient, even at the driest season of 
the year, to keep a thousand stamps at work and to leave sufficient 
for washing away the alluvial soil by hydraulics. The water is 
already brought in at the height of a thousand feet over the level 
of the creek where work would be commenced, and it can easily 
be carried by quickly-constructed ditches to almost any part of the 
farms where it may be required. While these two farms are, as far 
as water facilities are concerned, the most valuable in the district, 
there are others in the neighborhood equally rich as regards their 
gold deposits. There seems to be a belt here of rich gold deposits, 
extending about five miles in width, which has been traced for nearly 
thirty miles in length, and it may possibly extend much further. 
The country in the neighborhood contains as fine pasture land as 
can be found, and, I am informed, produced the finest samples of 
wheat which were shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. The soil 
must be extremely rich, as the product was eighty bushels to the 
acre, a result unsurpassed in the best wheat-producing countries. 
Besides coal and gold, the Transvaal is rich in other minerals, and 
will, when better means of communication have been secured, give 
large returns for capital invested in their production. I saw samples 
of almost pure copper, said to be taken from a vein over twelve 
feet wide, within a few miles of Lisbon. Cobalt mines have already 
been worked, and specimens of silver lead are to be seen in many 
places. There will be no difficulty in procuring all the labor that 
may be required. Arrangements can be made with the native 
chiefs to keep a constant supply of labor at the establishments 
which may be erected. The natives are an obedient, quiet race, 
who will do their work well and carefully, and if the promises made 
to them are strictly performed they will work contentedly.” 
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HOW CHINAMEN BORROW MONEY. 


When a Chinaman finds himself financially embarrassed and needs 
money, he does not do as other people do, borrow it and either 
give a promissory note or chattel mortgage as security for the same, 
but forms what in Chinese is called an “ owey.” his is some- 
thing which is peculiarly Chinese and requires a minute explanation 
in order that it may be clearly understood. The lowest “owey”’ is 
fixed at $1 for each person forming it, and the highest $200. For 
instance, if a Chinaman needs $100 he will call on a number of his 
friends, not to exceed ten, and tell them that he wishes that amount 
of money and desires to form an “owey,” then five persons in ad- 
dition to the originator combine. For the purpose of explaining the 
“owey” the originator will be a as Sam, and his five 
friends as Yow, Yen, Kow, Chew and Hing. At the first meeting of 
the six the originator receives from each of the other five $20, mak- 
ing up the amount he requires. This is a loan made to him with- 
out interest, which he must repay at the rate of $20 per month, 
At the time this sum is advanced the other five bid for the 
privilege of the “owey” for the running month. Each one writes 
on a slip of paper the amount of premium he will give. These slips 
are rolled separately and thrown into a bowl and shaken up, after 
which each slip is unrolled and the amount noted. The “owey” is 
then awarded to the one having bid the highest premium. Yow hav- 
ing bid $1 premium, Yen, Kow, Chew and Hing each pay $19, which 
is the amount less the premium, and amounting in all to $76; and 
if he adds the amount of his own contribution it will make a total 
of $96, or equal to the amount advanced to Sam, less $4, which is 
reckoned as interest, allowing $1 for each of the four who ad- 
vanced the money. 

At the close of the first month Sam, the originator, is, by the 
rules which govern this system of money lending, forced to notify 
all who belong to the “owey” of the next meeting. At this meet- 
ing Yen, Kow, Chew and Hing are the only ones who are permitted 
to offer a premium, Sam and Yow having no voice in the matter. 
At this meeting the premium of $1 is again offered, and it hav- 
ing been awarded to Yen, the other three pay him $19 each and Sam 
and Yen repay their first monthly installment of $20 each. At the 
next meeting only three, Kow, Chew and Hing, can bid, and if the 
same amount of premium is bid, and it is awarded to the first of 
the three named, the other two pay him $19 each, while the other 
three, Sam, Kow and Yen, pay him $20 each. At the next meet- 
ing only two, Chew and Hing, are permitted to offer a premium. 
The one to whom the “owey” is awarded receives from the other 
the amount, less the premium, and from the other four $20 each. 
At the next and last meeting only one remaining, he receives from 
the other five $20 each, making the full sum of $100. By this 
method the originator of the “owey” who obtains the money with- 
out interest has the use of $100 for one month, $80 for four 
months, $60 for three months, $40 for two months, and $20 for 
one month. In return for the use of the money he is forced to 
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act as collector from the other members of the “owey,” who are 
required to pay the monthly installment of $20. He also assumes 
a risk, and that is, if any member of the “owey” does not pay at 
the appointed time, he has to be responsible for the amount due. 
The other members of the “ owey,” who by installments, advance 
money to one another, receive interest for the amount of their 
advances, and each in turn has the use of the total amount of the 
“owey” in the same proportion as the originator. 

This method of money lending is in vogue among all classes, and 
women often form “oweys” among themselves. When the slips of 
paper, before alluded to, are drawn from the bowl, it often hap- 
pens that two or more contain the same amount of.premium. In 
such an event the “owey” is given to the one whose slip is first 
drawn. The “ owey” may be composed of any number not 
exceeding ten besides the originator, and the greatest amount that 
may be raised by such means is $2000. Whenever an “owey” is 
formed and the amount to be awarded to the originator is $ 500, 
or in excess thereof, he is required to treat those who loan him the 
money to a dinner, not to cost less than $2 a head. Oftentimes a 
high premium is bid for the privilege of the “ owey” for each suc- 
ceeding month, and this gives the lenders considerable interest for 
the use of their money.—Saxz Francisco Call. 


SCANDINAVIAN EXCHANGES. 


It is remarkable to note, says the London Bankers’ Magazine, the 
change which Scandinavian exchanges have undergone since the 
adoption of the gold standard in the three countries. Great fluctua- 
tions in exchanges are naturally detrimental to commerce, but they 
can at the same time not be wholly avoided, as they are, to a con- 
siderable extent, dependent on the demand and supply of the mar-: 
ket. Still, the fluctuations of the former are always limited in extent, 
and not so great as prices on merchandise, while the greater 
the difference between the money standard of two countries, the 
greater and more rapid will fluctuations of the exchanges be. As an 
illustration of this assertion may be mentioned the existing excessive 
exchange between this country, where the currency is gold, and 
Russia, where the currency is paper, while between France and Bel- 
gium, where the currencies are the same, the fluctuations are com- 
paratively small. When the standard in Scandinavia was silver, it 
was in this country gold, while Germany, with which Scandinavia did 
most business, also possessed the silver one; but the chief centre of 
import in the latter country, ey had not coined silver money, 
but bars. Now, in the relations of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
to England the price of silver was for a number of years, in fact up 
to the adoption in the former countries in 1876 of the gold stand- 
ard, very uniform, and the fluctuations of the exchanges between 
these countries, in consequence, comparatively small. The average 
fiuctuation yearly between Copenhagen and London was thus, in the 

eriod 1857-70, 17.82 per mille, and between the former place and 

amburg, 11.41 per mille; which smaller figure is due, naturally, to 
the lower cost a enemas to the latter place. But, since 1870, these 
figures have entirely changed. Already, during the transition period 
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HOW CHINAMEN BORROW MONEY. 


When a Chinaman finds himself financially embarrassed and needs 
money, he does not do as other people do, borrow it and either 
give a promissory note or chattel mortgage as security for the same, 
but forms what in Chinese is called an “ owey.” his is some- 
thing which is peculiarly Chinese and requires a minute explanation 
in order that it may be clearly understood. The lowest “owey” is 
fixed at $1 for each person forming it, and the highest $200. For 
instance, if a Chinaman needs $100 he will call on a number of his 
friends, not to exceed ten, and tell them that he wishes that amount 
of money and desires to form an “owey,” then five persons in ad- 
dition to the originator combine. For the purpose of explaining the | 
“owey” the originator will be designated as Sam, and his five 
friends as Yow, Yen, Kow, Chew and Hing. At the first meeting of 
the six the originator receives from each of the other five $20, mak- 
ing up the amount he requires. This is a loan made to him with- 
out interest, which he must repay at the rate of $20 per month. 
At the time this sum is advanced the other five bid for the 
privilege of the “owey” for the running month. Each one writes 
on a slip of paper the amount of premium he will give. These slips 
are rolled separately and thrown into a bowl and shaken up, after 
which each slip is unrolled and the amount noted. The “owey” is 
then awarded to the one having bid the highest premium. Yow hav- 
ing bid $1 premium, Yen, Kow, Chew and Hing each pay $19, which 
is the amount less the premium, and amounting in all to $76; and 
if he adds the amount of his own contribution it will make a total 
of $96, or equal to the amount advanced to Sam, less $4, which is 
reckoned as interest, allowing $1 for each of the four who ad- 
vanced the money. 

At the close of the first month Sam, the originator, is, by the 
rules which govern this system of money lending, forced to notify 
all who belong to the “owey” of the next meeting. At this meet- 
ing Yen, Kow, Chew and Hing are the only ones who are permitted 
to offer a premium, Sam and Yow having no voice in the matter. 
At this meeting the premium of $1 is again offered, and it hav- 
ing been awarded to Yen, the other three pay him $19 each and Sam 
and Yen repay their first monthly installment of $20 each. At the 
next meeting only three, Kow, Chew and Hing, can bid, and if the 
same amount of premium is bid, and it is awarded to the first of 
the three named, the other two pay him $19 each, while the other 
three, Sam, Kow and Yen, y him $20 each. At the next meet- 
ing only two, Chew and Hing, are permitted to offer a premium. 
The one to whom the “owey” is awarded receives from the other 
the amount, less the premium, and from the other four $20 each. 
At the next and last meeting only one remaining, he receives from 
the other five $20 each, making the full sum of $100. By this 
method the originator of the “owey” who obtains the money with- 
out interest has the use of $100 for one month, $80 for four 
months, $60 for three months, $40 for two months, and $20 for 
one month. In return for the use of the money he is forced to 
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act as collector from the other members of the “owey,’ who are 
required to pay the monthly installment of $20. He also assumes 
a risk, and that is, if any member of the “owey” does not pay at 
the appointed time, he has to be responsible for the amount due. 
The other members of the “ owey,” who by installments, advance 
money to one another, receive interest for the amount of their 
advances, and each in turn has the use of the total amount of the 
“owey” in the same proportion as the originator. 

This method of money lending is in vogue among all classes, and 
women often form “oweys” among themselves. When the slips of 
paper, before alluded to, are drawn from the bowl, it often hap- 
pens that two or more contain the same amount of.premium. In 
such an event the “owey” is given to the one whose slip is first 
drawn. The “ owey” may be composed of any number not 
exceeding ten besides the originator, and the greatest amount that 
may be raised by such means is $2000. Whenever an “owey” is 
formed and the amount to be awarded to the originator is $ 500, 
or in excess thereof, he is required to treat those who loan him the 
money to a dinner, not to cost less than $2 a head. Oftentimes a 
high premium is bid for the privilege of the “ owey” for each suc- 
ceeding month, and this gives the lenders considerable interest for 
the use of their money.—Saxz Francisco Call. 


SCANDINAVIAN EXCHANGES. 


It is remarkable to note, says the London Lankers’ Magazine, the 
change which Scandinavian exchanges have undergone since the 
adoption of the gold standard in the three countries. Great fluctua- 
tions in exchanges are naturally detrimental to commerce, but they 
can at the same time not be wholly avoided, as they are, to a con- 
siderable extent, dependent on the demand and supply of the mar- 
ket. Still, the fluctuations of the former are always limited in extent, 
and not so great as prices on merchandise, while the greater 
the difference between the money standard of two countries, the 
greater and more rapid will fluctuations of the exchanges be. As an 
illustration of this assertion may be mentioned the existing excessive 
exchange between this country, where the currency is gold, and 
Russia, where the currency is paper, while between France and Bel- 
gium, where the currencies are the same, the fluctuations are com- 
paratively small. When the standard in Scandinavia was silver, it 
was in this country gold, while Germany, with which Scandinavia did 
most business, also possessed the silver one; but the chief centre of 
import in the latter country, Hamburg, had not coined silver money, 
but bars. Now, in the relations of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
to England the price of silver was for a number of years, in fact up 
to the adoption in the former countries in 1876 of the gold stand- 
ard, very uniform, and the fluctuations of the exchanges between 
these countries, in consequence, comparatively small. The average 
fiuctuation yearly between Copenhagen and London was thus, in the 

eriod 1857-70, 17.82 per mille, and between the former place and 
amburg, 11.41 per mille; which smaller figure is due, naturally, to 
the lower cost of transport to the latter place. But, since 1870, these 
figures have entirely changed. Already, during the transition period 
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from one standard to another, the fluctuation between Copenhagen 
and London was only 13.2, and between Copenhagen and Hamburg 
7.80 per mille; while, when the gold standard had been finally in- 
troduced in the Scandinavian countries, the figures fell to seven 
per mille as regards * Copenhagen and London, and to 3.40 per 
mille for Hamburg, and the fluctuations between Christiania, Stock- 
holm, and London have become so small that they rarely amount 
to one per mille up or down. It should in connection with this 
subject. be pointed out, that in most countries there is a charge 
of about a quarter per cent. in costs of silver bars, while the 
importers of bullion suffer a loss for light weight, which in total 
may be estimated at four per mille; but that in Denmark the 
charge on bars is only one-eighth per cent., while there is no de- 
duction whatever on coin for light weight. This circumstance 
facilitates to some extent the bullion transactions of Denmark, 
while it enables the Danish banks to obtain their required supply of 
metal at the two yearly clearing periods, which are adopted by the 
financial institutions of that country, somewhat easier than those of 
other countries. 





A NEW ERA OF ALLOYS. 


Chemistry and mechanical skill are making rapid advances in 
the field of metallic alloys, thus creating new resources for orna- 
mental as well as utilitarian purposes. An instance is afforded in 
nickel and alloys, which have been carried to a point which causes 
that metal to be preferred in numerous articles to silver, as in 
watches, dress buttons, ornaments, furnishing hardware, harness and 
Catriage trimmings, superseding in the latter silver plating and 
brass. The difficulty caused by the porousness of the nickel, caus- 
ing oxide or rust to form by the access of the oxygen of air or 
sulphurous and other fumes to the inferior metals with which it 
is combined, has been successfully overcome, solid alloys being pro- 
duced which maintain the native brightness of the metal. One 
most important advance is in the purification of nickel carried to 
a point which secures its malleability, and this by the elimination 
of the gases absorbed by it in the molten state. The former sta- 
tionary condition of nickel in the arts was not due to the inabil- 
ity of chemists in the laboratory to produce, with it as a base, 
exquisite alloys, but that their processes could not be carried out 
on a large scale, the chemists themselves being unequal to the 
task of securing their treatment of the crude material by the ton, 
or in a large open furnace, taken as it comes from divers sources 
and irregular qualities. Alloys are now produced free from cloudi- 
ness, and from any liability to that tarnishing, corrosion, and easy 
abrasion to which silverware, solid and plated, is subject. These 
new alloys are much less affected than silver by organic acids, or 
the presence of sulphur or coal gas, “nickeline” or “platinine” 
silver not being eat into by them. Pedometers, watches, and other 
fine pocket instruments made of alloys having nickel for their base 
wear clean and bright. The discovered malleability of nickel allows 
of it being chased similarly to silver and gold, and with the re- 
sult of greater lustre, while the qualities of brilliancy, hardness, 
and durability, whether used solidly or in electro-plating, commend 
it for table-ware service. 
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LIABILITY OF BANK FOR SPECIAL DEPOSIT. 
SUPREME COURT OF OHIO. 
The First National Bank of Mansfield v. Zent. 


1. The power to receive special deposits is conferred by the National 
Banking Act, upon banks organized under that Act. 

2. Where a National bank has been accustomed to receive United States 
bonds, as special deposits, gratutiously, it is liable for any loss thereof Oc- 
curring through the want of that degree of care which good business men 
would exercise in keeping property of such value. 

3. A demand of said bonds, and refusal by the bank to deliver the same, 
with no other explanation of such refusal than the statement that the bank 
has no such bonds in its possession, furnish sufficient proof of loss by such 
negligence as will render the bank liable therefor. ; 


Error to the District Court of Richland Co. 

The original action was brought in the Court of Common Pleas 
of Richland County to recover the value of certain United States 
bonds, alleged to have been deposited with the First National 
Bank of Mansfield, and by said bank wrongfully appropriated to 
its own use. 

The First National Bank of Mansfield is an association organ- 
ized under the Act of Congress, entitled, “An Act to provide a 
National currency,” and approved June 3, 1864. The Court of 
Common Pleas rendered judgment in favor of the present de- 
fendants in error, which judgment was affirmed by the Distriet 
Court, and this proceeding is prosecuted to reverse the judgment 
of the District Court. 

Five other cases against said bank and its receiver, and involving 
the same questions, were, by agreement of the parties, tried in the 
Court of Common Pleas, and are now heard with this case. 
~The facts are stated in the opinion of the court. 

Upson, J.—In behalf of the plaintiffs in error it is inaisted, that 
whatever contract or arrangement existed, was between the de- 
fendants in error and W. S. Hickox individually, and not as an 
officer of the bank, and that if he did attempt to bind the bank 
without the knowledge of the directors, the agreement was w/tra 
vires and absolutely void. Upon a careful examination of the 
testimony, all of which is set forth in the bill of exceptions, we 
are of opinion that it fully warranted the Court of Common Pleas 
in finding that the bonds described in the petition were received 
by the bank as a special deposit for safe keeping; that with the 
full knowledge and acquiesence of its directors and officers, the 
bank engaged in the business of receiviug United States bonds on 
deposit for safe keeping, and that Hickox, as cashier, had general 
authority to receive such special deposits for the bank. e do 
not think the right of the defendants in error to recover the value 
of their bonds depends upon proof that special authority was given 
to the cashier in this particular instance. 

The testimony shows that some of the bonds were actually sold, 
and the proceeds converted to the use of the bank, and it might 
well have been regarded as proved that all of the bonds in this 
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case had been thus converted, but we decide this case upon 
grounds common to all of the cases submitted with this. 

The first question of law presented by the record is, had the 
cashier power to bind the bank by receiving the bonds as a special 
es ore for safe keeping: 

n the case of Wdeley v. Bank of Brattleboro, 47 Vt. 546, the 
Supreme Court of Vermont decided, that the taking of special 
deposits merely for the accommodation of the depositor, is not 
within the authorized business of National banks, and that their 
cashiers have no power to bind them on any express contract ac- 
companying, or any implied contract arising out of such taking. 
In a number of other cases decided by State courts it has also 
been held that National banks were not responsible for the safe 
keeping of special deposits entrusted to their care, even when such 
deposits were made with the knowledge and acquiescence of the 
directors, and that the banks could not be held liable even for the 
gross negligence of their officers. These decisions rest upon the 
assumption that the act under which National banks are organ- 
ized expressly sets forth the powers conferred upon those banks, 
and does not include among them power to receive special de- 
posits, and that such power is not given them by the grant of all 
such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business 
of banking. 

The proper construction of the banking act has, however, since 
this action was brought, been conclusively determined by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the case of the Fzrst¢t Natzonal 
Bank of Carlisle v. Graham, 100 U. S. 699, in which that court 
decided not only, that if a bank be accustomed to take such deposits 
as the one in question, and this is known and acquiesced in by the 
directors, it is liable to the same extent as if the deposit had been 
authorized by the terms of the charter, but also decided that the 
provisions of the law authorizing a bank, after its failure, ‘to de- 
liver special deposits,” clearly implied that it might, as a part of 
its legitimate business, receive such special deposits. 

In this case now under consideration it was proved to have been 
a part of the ordinary business of the bank to receive United 
States bonds for safe keeping, and it follows that the cashier in 
dealing with the defendants in error acted within the scope of his 
authority, as cashier, and that the bank was therefore bound by his 
acts. 

The degree of care required of the bank depends upon the nature 
of the bailment. 

_ There is strong proof that the bonds were taken, not merely for 
the accommodation of the owners, but for the benefit and profiit 
of the bank. It may be conceded, however, for the purpose of this 
decision, that no advantage or compensation was to be received by 
the bank for the responsibility which it incurred. It is usually 
stated that a bailee who is to recéive no reward is liable only for 
gross negligence, and some of the cases hold that such a bailee is 
responsible only for the want of that care which is taken by the 
most inattentive. . 

But that rule can not be applied to all cases of bailment without 
reward, for where securities are deposited with persons accustomed 
to receive such deposits, they are liable for any loss occurring 
through the want of that care which good business men would 
exercise in regard to mg wee of such value. This was the degree 
of care required of the bank in this case. Were the bonds lost 
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for want of such care? They were demanded, by the defendants 
in error, and the only excuse given for not delivering them, as 
stated in the answer, was that “the said bank not having any 
such bonds in-its possession did not deliver any to the plaintiffs.” 

No explanation was offered and no reason given for the bonds 
not being in possession of the bank. , 

We hold that under these circumstances the proof of demand, 
and refusal to deliver, was sufficient evidence that the bonds had 
been lost by the gross negligence of the bank, if not converted to 
its own use. Judgment affirmed. 


PRIORITY OF GOVERNMENT CLAIM IN CASE OF 
NATIONAL BANK FAILURE. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The Cook. County National Bank v. the United States. 


The law of 1797, re-enacted in the Revised Statutes, giving priority to the 
demands of the United States against insolvents, does not apply to demands 
against those institutions. The provisions of that law and of the National 
banking law, as applied to demands against National banks, are inconsistent 
and repugnant; the former law, therefore, must yield to the latter, and is, 
to the extent of the repugnancy, superseded by it. 


Mr. JusTICE FIELD delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The Revised Statutes in section 3466 provide that— 

“Whenever any person indebted to the United States is insolv- 
ent, or whenever the estate of any deceased debtor, in the hands 
of the executors or administrators, is insufficient to pay all the 
debts due from the deceased, the debts due to the United States 
shall be first satisfied; and the priority hereby established shall 
extend as well to cases in which a debtor, not having sufficient 
property to pay all his debts, makes a voluntary assignment there- 
of, or in which the estate and effects of an absconding, concealed 
or absent debtor are attached by process of law, as to cases in 
which an act of bankruptcy is committed.” 

This section is substantially a copy of section 5 of the Act of 
March 3, 1797, entitled “An Act to provide more effectually for 
the settlement oi accounts between the United States and the 
receivers Of public money.” Statutes passed before 1797 embodied 
similar provisions, and also declared that parties who are sureties 
of insolvents may pay to the United States any balance due to 
them, and have the same priority in the payment of their de- 
mands out of the estates of such insolvents as the United States 
would have if no such payment were made. 

The language of the section in the Revised Statutes is general 
and comprehensive in its terms, and applies to demands of the 
United States against any insolvent person living, or the estate 
of any insolvent person dead; and also to demands against any 
person who, not having sufficient property to pay all his debts, 
makes a voluntary. assignment thereof, and against any estate of 
an absconding, concealed, or absent debtor, whose effects have 
been attached by process of law. 

The question is whether, under this broad and general language, 
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the United States, having demands against an insolvent National 
bank, are entitled to priority of payment out of its assets over 
other other creditors. The appellants contend that the statute 
refers to such insolvency as is determined by judicial decree, as 
under a bankrupt act, or is manifested by the debtor’s voluntary 
assignment of his property, or by its attachment under process 
against him, as an absconding, concealed, or absent debtor, and that 
within this meaning the Cook County National Bank never became 
insolvent, and that, therefore, the provisions giving priority of pay- 
ment to demands of the United States against insolvents do not 
apply. 

om the view we take of the Act authorizing the formation of 
National banks, it is unnecessary to consider whether or not this 
position is tenable. We consider that Act as constituting by it- 
self a complete system for the establishment and government of 
National banks, prescribing the manner in which they may be 
formed, the amount of circulating notes they may issue, the se- 
curity to be furnished for the redemption of those in circulation; 
their obligations as depositaries of public moneys, and as such to 
furnish security for the deposits, and designating the consequences 
of their failure to redeem their notes, their liability to be placed 
in the hands of a receiver, and the manner, in such event, in 
which their affairs shall be wound up, their circulating notes re- 
deemed, and other debts paid or their property applied towards 
such payment. Everything essential to the formation of the banks, 
the issue, security, and redemption of their notes, the winding up of 
the institutions, and the distribution of their effects, are fully pro- 
vided for, as in a separate code by itself, neither limited nor en- 
larged by other statutory provisions with respect to the settlement 
of demands against insolvents or their estates. 

In the first place, the banks are required to deposit with the 
Treasurer bonds of the Unites States as security for any notes that 
may be issued, the amount of which cannot in any case exceed 
ninety per cent. of the par value of the bonds. (R. S., sec. 5. 171.) 
Should the market or the cash value of the bonds become reduced 
at any time below the amount of the notes issued, the Comptroller 
of the currency may require that the amount of the depreciation be 
deposited with the Treasurer in other United States bonds, or in 
money, so long as such depreciation continues. (RK. S., sec. 5167.) 
In case of the refusal of a bank to pay its notes, the bonds may 
be sold at public auction in the city of New York, and their 
proceeds applied to reimburse the United States the amount ex- 
pended by them in paying the circulating notes; and for any defi- 
ciency which may remain, the United States are entitled to a para- 
mount lien upon all the assets of the bank, which is to be paid 
in preference to all other claims, except for costs and necessary 
expenses in administering the same. (R. S., sec. 5230.) 

In the second place, when the banks are made depositories of 
public moneys and employed as financial agents of the Government, 
it is the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to require them 
to give satisfactory security by the deposit of United States 
bonds, or otherwise, for the safe keeping and prompt payment of 
the public money deposited, and for the faithful performance of 
their duties as financial agents. The amount of security which the 
secretary may thus require has no limit but his own judgment as 
to its necessity. Every officer of a bank which is not an author- 
ized depository, and which has not, therefore, given the required 
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security, who knowingly receives any public money on deposit, is 
liable for embezzlement. (R. S., sec. 5497.) The Government can 
thus always have security, limited in amount only by the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury, for public moneys deposited 
with any National bank. 

With these provisions for security against possible loss for 
moneys deposited, it would seem only equitable that the Govern- 
ment should call for such security, and, if it prove insufficient, 
take the position of other creditors in the distribution of the as- 
sets of the bank in case of its failure. The framers of the bank- 
ing law evidently so regarded the matter. After providing for the 
appointment of a receiver by the Comptroller of the currency upon 
the suspension or failure of a bank, the law requires the receiver 
to take possession of its books and records, and assets of every 
description, and to collect all debts, dues, and claims belonging to 
it; and authorizes him upon an order of a court of competent 
jurisdiction, to sell or compound bad or doubtful debts; to sell 
the* real or personal property of the bank, and, if necessary, in 
order to pay its debts, to enforce the individual liability of its 
stockholders, and it directs him to pay over all moneys thus re- 
ceived to the Treasurer of the United States, subject to the order 
of the Comptroller of the currency. It also requires the Comptrol- 
ler upon appointing a receiver, to cause notice to be published, 
calling upon all persons having claims against the bank to present 
the same with legal proof thereof. It then declares as_ follows, 
in section 5236: “From time to time, after full provision has been 
first made for refunding to the United States any deficiency in re- 
deeming the notes of such association, the Comptroller shall make 
a ratable dividend of the money so paid over to him by such re- 
ceiver, on all such claims as may have been proved to his satisfac- 
tion or adjudicated in a court of competent jurisdiction, and, as 
the proceeds of the assets of such association are paid over to him, 
shall make further dividends on all claims previously proved or ad- 
judicated ; and the remainder of the proceeds, if any, shall be paid 
over to the shareholders of such association or their legal repre- 
sentatives, in proportion to the stock by them respectively held.” 

This section provides for the distribution of the entire assets of 
the bank, giving no preference to any claim except for moneys to 
reimburse the United States for advances in redeeming the notes. 
When this reimbursement is fully provided for, the baiance of the 
assets, as the proceeds are received, is subject to a ratable divi- 
dend on all claims proved to the satisfaction of the receiver or 
adjudicated by a court of competent jurisdiction. Any sum remain- 
ing after the payment of all these claims is to be handed over 
to the stockholders in proportion to their respective shares. These 
provisions could not be carried out if the United States were en- 
titled to priority in the payment of a demand not arising from 
advances to redeem the circulating notes. The balance after re- 
imbursement of the advances, could not be distributed, as directed, 
by a ratable dividend to all holders of claims, that is, to all 
creditors. 

These provisions must be deemed, therefore, to withdraw National 
banks which have failed, from the class of insolvent persons, out of 
whose estates demands of the United States are to be paid in prefer- 
ence to the claims of other creditors. The law of 1797, re-enacted 
in the Revised Statutes, giving priority to the demands of the . 
United States against insolvents cannot be applied to demands 
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ainst those institutions. The provisions of that law and of the 

ational banking law being, as applied to demands against Na- 
tional banks, inconsistent and repugnant, the former law must 
yield to the latter, and is, to the extent of the repugnancy, super- 
seded by it. The doctrine as to repugnant provisions of differ- 
ent laws is well settled, and has often been stated in decisions of 
this court. A law embracing an entire subject, dealing with it in 
all its phases, may thus withdraw the subject from the operation 
of a general law as effectually as though, as to such subject, the 
general law were in terms repealed. The question is one respect- 
ing the intention of the legislature, and although as a general rule 
the United States are not bound by the provisions of a law in 
which they are not expressly mentioned, yet if a particular statute 
is clearly designed to prescisibe the only rules which should gov- 
ern the subject to which it relates, it will repeal any former one 
as to that subject. Davzes v. Fazrbairn, 3 How. 636; United States 
v. Tyner, 11 Wall. 88. 

In addition to these conflicting provisions in the banking law, 
necessarily superseding those of the law of 1797, as to the priority 
of the United States in the payment of their demands out 
of the estates of insolvents, there is the significant declaration 
of the banking law that for any deficiency in the proceeds 
of the bonds deposited as security for the circulating notes of 
the bank, the United States shall have a paramount lien upon 
all its assets which shall be made good in preference to all other 
claims, except for costs and expenses in administering the same. 
This declaration was- unnecessary and quite superfluous if for such 
deficiency the United States already possessed, under the Act of 
1797, the right to be paid out of the assets of the bank in prefer- 
ence to the claims of other creditors. The declaration considered 
in connection with the ratable distribution of the assets, prescribed 
after such deficiency is provided for, is equivalent to a declaration 
that no other priority in the distribution of the proceeds of the 
assets is to be claimed. 

This view of the banking law is not affected by the subsequent 
enactment in 1867 of the bankrupt act, giving priority to the de- 
mands of the United States against the estates of bankrupts. That 
enactment was dealing with the estates of persons adjudged to be 
insolvent under that law, and covers only the distribution of their 
estates. It has no further reach. 

It remains only to consider whether the United States have the 
right to claim the payment of this demand out of the surplus 
moneys remaining in the treasury of the proceeds of the bonds 
deposited as security for the circulating notes of the bank. The 
surplus is sufficient to pay the demand of the United States in 
full. Can the United States set off their demand against these pro- 
ceeds? We have no hesitation in answering this question in the 
negative. The bonds were received in trust as a pledge for the 
payment of the circulating notes. The statute so declares in ex- 
press terms. (R. S., 5162 and 5167.) They were to be returned to 
the bank when the notes were paid, if not sold to reimburse the 
United States for moneys advanced to redeem the notes. The bank 
could have claimed their return at any time upon a surrender of 
the nutes. The surplus constituted the assets of the bank, and 
part of the fund appropriated by the statute for its creditors. It 
was charged with this liability, and was held subject to it after the 
purposes of the original trust were accomplished, although remain- 
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ing in the treasury. It was then subject to a new trust. A trustee 
cannot set off against the funds held by him in that character 
his individual demand against the grantor of the trust. Courts of 
equity and courts of law will not allow such an application of the 
funds so long as they are affected by any trust. It would open the 
door to all sorts of chicanery and fraud. The fund must be relieved 
from its trust character before it can be treated in any other char- 
acter. 

This doctrine is well illustrated in the case of Sawyer v. Hoag, 
17 Wall., 622. There a stockholder indebted to an insolvent corpo- 
ration for unpaid shares, undertook to set off against the claim upon 
him a debt due to him by the corporation. But it was held that 
this could_not be done. Said the court, speaking by Mr. Justice 
Miller: “The debt which the appellant owed for his stock was a 
trust fund devoted to the payment of all the creditors of the com- 
pany. As soon as the company became insolvent, and this fact be- 
came known to the appellant, the right of set-off for an ordinary 
debt to its full amount ceased. It became a fund belonging equally 
in equity to all the creditors, and could not be appropriated by 
the debtor to the exclusive payment of his own claim.” 

Here the surplus, being a fund for all the creditors, was subject to 
be distributed to them immediately upon the reimbursement of the 
advances of the United States, and the right of the creditors to it 
was not affected by the fact that it was at the time in the actual 
possession of the Treasury Department. 

Nor is the relation of the United States to this fund changed 
by the forfeiture of the bonds, which the Comptroller of the cur- 
rency was authorized upon the failure of the bank to declare. The 
forfeiture was not a confiscation of the bonds to the Government. 
It amounted only to an appropriation of them, against any other 
claim, to the specific purposes for which they had been deposited, 
authorizing their cancellation at market value when not above par, 
or their sale, so faras necessary to redeem the circulation or reim- 
burse the United States for moneys advanceti for that purpose. 

When that purpose was accomplished the bank had the right to 
any surplus of their proceeds, equally as though that right had 
been in express terms declared. 

It follows from the views expressed that the decree of the 
court below must be reversed and the cause be remanded, with 
directions to sustain the demurrer, and dismiss the bill; and it is 
so ordered. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


OPTION CONTRACTS.—WHEN VALID.—The validity of option con- 
tracts depends upon the mutual intention of the parties. If it 
is not the intention in making the contract that any _ prop- 
perty shall be delivered or paid for, but that the fictitious sale 
shall be settled on differences, the contract is illegal. But if it is 
the dona fide intention of the seller to deliver, or the .buyer to pay, 
and the option consists merely in the time of delivery within a 
given time, the contract is valid, and the putting up of margins 
to cover lossss which may accrue from the fluctuations of prices, 
etc., is legitimate and proper. Union N. Bank v. Car, U. S. Circuit 
Court. 
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A CLEARING-HOUSE DUE BILL A NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—In 
Dutton v. Merchant's National Bank, Pennsylvania Common Pleas, 
Feb. 16, 1883, 12 W. N. C. 549, a Clearing-house due bill, payable 
to “banks,” and “only in the exchange through the Clearing 
House the day after issue,” was held a negotiable instrument. The 
oourt said: “In construing such an instrument as this, we are 
aware that the leading authorities in this country are somewhat in 
conflict, A/z/ler v. Austin, 13 How. 218, and kindred authorities, hold- 
ing in principle one doctrine, and Patterson v. Poindexter,6 W. & 
S. 227, followed by other cases in Pennsylvania, apparently another. 
tN This is not, therefore, ‘a mere certificate of deposit on 
special terms,’ but an agreement to pay so much money on demand; 
true the place of payment is named, only in the exchange through 
the Clearing House; that is, by a bank; but the amount is fixed, 
and the time at which the paper is payable is also certain, and it 
is also payable in dollars; that is, the legal currency of the country. 
It is payable to ‘banks, but it has been settled time and again, 
that words equivalent to ‘order’ or ‘bearer’ are sufficient. Thus 
in United States v. White, 2 Hill 59, it was held that, ‘words in 
a bill, from which it can be inferred that the person making it, 
or any other party to it, intended it to be negotiable, will give it a 
transferable quality against that person.’ “See also Raymond v. 
Middleton, 29 Penn. St. 530. And the whole tenor of this instru- 
ment, together with the usual customs of the banks and of the 
mercantile community, tends to establish the fact that these instru- 
ments are regarded as payable to ‘bearer,’ as such deposited as 
cash, and paid on presentation by the bank of issue through the 
Clearing House. All the cases in Pennsylvania from Patterson v. 
Poindexter down, proceed upon the principle that the various 
instruments of writing sued upon, although in some _ instances 
bearing the words ‘order’ or ‘bearer,’ had about them, in terms, 
language indicating a mere intent to ‘deposit upon special terms, 
and subject to a particular stipulation as to the manner and time 
of payment, and accompanied with a collateral engagement to 
allow interest.. . . . We can cofme to no other conclusion than 
that this Clearing-house due bill is not a mere certificate of de- 
posit creating a contract of bailment, but is as negotiable an 
instrument as a check payable to bearer, or as a promissory note 
payable to order or bearer, is absolutely unfettered by any special 
condition or stipulation, is also ‘simple’ in terms, ‘certain’ in 
amount and matter of payment, ‘unconditional,’ and subject to no 
‘contingency. It cannot, in the language of Judge Sharswood, in 
Woods v. North, 3 Norris 410; S. C. 24 Am. Rep. 201, be subject - 
to the criticism applied by Chief Justice Gibson to an agreement 
to confess judgment, which he called ‘luggage, which negotiable 
paper, riding as it does, on the wings of the wind, is not a courier 
able to carry.’” To the same effect Klauber v. Biggerstaff 47 Wis. 
551; S.C. 32 Am. Rep. 773, where the certificate was payable in 


“currency.” 


NATIONAL BANK—ACTS ULTRA VIRES—DENIAL OF RIGHT UNDER 
BANKING ACT—APPEAL—JURISDICTION.—In this action plaintiff in 
error, sought in a State court to enjoin the enforcement of an 
execution for the delivery of property on a judgment against them, 
on the ground that the owner of the property at whose instarce 
the writ was issued, a National bank, which had acquired such 
property by conveyance, had no power under the provisions of 
the National-banking law to take and hold the property, and 
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that the conveyance to it was inoperative and void. They set 
up no title to the property against the bank. The decision of 
the State court was against plaintiffs in error. He/d, that they 
were not by that decision denied any “title, right, privilege, or 
immunity specially set up or claimed,” under the banking act. 
As early as 1809, it was held by this court in Owings v. Nor- 
woods Lessee, § Cr. 344, that in order to give it jurisdiction in 
this class of cases the right, title, or immunity which is denied 
must grow out of the Constitution, or a treaty, or statute of the 
United States relied on. Under this rule jurisdiction was not taken 
in that case, although it was an action of ejectment by Norwood’s 
lessee, and the record showed that an effort was made to defeat 
the — because of an outstanding title in a third person 
adverse to Norwood and protected by a treaty. The court said: 
“Whenever a right grows out of, or is protected by a treaty, it 
is sanctioned against all the laws and judicial decisions of the 
States, and whoever may have this right, is to be protected. But 
if the person’s title is not effected by the treaty, or if he claims 
nothing under a treaty, his title cannot be protected by the treaty,” 
The. principle thus announced has been recognized in many cases 
since. Montgomery v. Hernandez, 12 Wheat. 129; Henderson v. Ten- 
nessee, 10 How. 323; Wynn v. Morris, 20 id. 5; Hale v. Gaines, 22 
id. 160; Verden v. Coleman, 1 Black 472; Long v. Converse, 91 U. S. 
105. Hendesron v. Tennessee, like Owings v. Norwood’s Lessee, was 
an action of ejectment, and the effort was to defeat the recovery 
by showing an outstanding title in a third person under a treaty 
with which the party in possession did not connect himself, but 
the jurisdiction was denied, it beiug said: “The right to make 
this defense is not derived from the treaties, nor from any au- 
thority exercised under the general Government. It is given by 
the laws of the State, which provide that the defendant in eject- 
ment may set up title in a stranger in bar of the action. It is 
true the title set up in this case was claimed under a treaty. 
But to give jurisdiction to this court the party must claim the 
right for himself, and not for a third person in whose title he 
has no interest.” And in Hale v. Gaines, it was said: “The 
plaintiff in error must claim (for himself) some title, right, privi- 
lege, or exemption under an act of Congress, etc., and the deci- 
sion must be against his claim to give this court jurisdiction, 
Setting up a title in the United States by way of defense is not 
claiming a personal interest affecting the subject in_ litigation.” 
Writ of error to Kentucky Court of Appeals, dismissed. J7/7/ler 
v. National Bank of Lancaster. U.S. Sup. Ct. 


AGENCY—PURCHASE BY AGENT OF TRUST PROPERTY SOLD BY 
ORDER OF PRINCIPAL FORBIDDEN.—Where the relation of A to B 
is one of great trust and confidence, A’s conduct will be _ reg- 
ulated by a law of jealousy. He will not be permitted to keep 
anything obtained from B under the guise of a contract, unless 
his title is entrenched in the utmost good faith. It ‘must have been 
acquired openly, and on a full and frank disclosure of every fact 
likely to influence B’s conduct; and the conduct of A must be 
shown to be just and honest in every particular. The general 
‘interests of justice, and the safety of those who are compelled to 
repose confidence in others, demand that the courts shall inflexibly 
maintain the rule declaring that an agent employed to sell cannot 
make himself the purchaser, nor if employed to buy, can he him- 
self be the seller. The moment an agent ceases to be the repre- 
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sentative solely of his employer, and places himself in a position 
toward his principal where their interests may conflict, no matter 
how fair his conduct may be in the particular transaction, he 
ceases to be that ‘which his service requires and his duty to his 
principal demands. In such cases the courts do not stop to in- 
quire whether the ant has obtained an advantage, or whether 
his conduct is fraudulent or not, but if the fact is established 
that he has attempted to assume two distinct and opposite charac- 
ters in the same transaction, the courts will mot speculate con- 
cerning the merits of the transaction, but at once pronounce it 
void as against public policy. The reason of the rule is, that 
owing to the selfishness and greed of human nature, there must 
in the great mass of transactions, be a strong antagonism between 
the interests of the seller and buyer, and universal experience 
shows that the average man, when his interests conflict with his 
employer's, will not look upon his employer’s interests as more 
important or entitled to more protection than his own. The object 
of the principal is to elevate the agent to a position where he 
cannot be tempted to betray his trust. To guard against uncertainty, 
all possible temptation is removed, and the prohibition against the 
agent acting in a dual capacity is made broad enough to cover 
all his transactions. The rights of a principal will not be changed, 
nor the capacity of the agent enlarged, by the fact that the agent 
is not invested with a discretion, but simply acts under authority 
to purchase or sell a particular article at a specified price. Benson 
v. Heathom, 1 You. & Col. 326; Conkey v. Bond, 34 Barb. 276; S. 
C. 36 N. Y. 427; Ex parte Lacey, 6 Ves. 625; Brookman v. Roths- 
child, 3 Sim. 153; Rothschild v. Brookman, 2 Dow & Clark, 188: 
Gillett v. Peppercorne, 3 Beav. 78; Moore v. Moore, 5 N. Y. 256; 
New York Central Ins. Co. v. Nattonal Protection. Ins Co., 14 id. 86. 
Porter v. Woodruff. N. Jersey Court of Chancery. 


TRUST—POWER TO MORTGAGE INCLUDED IN POWER TO SELL.— 
A power to mortgage is sometimes implied in a power to sell. 
Where power of sale is given to raise a particular charge only, 
and the purpose can be answered better by mortgage than by sale, 
and that method is not violative of the intention of the grantor 
of the power, the former mode of raising the money should be 
preferred to the latter. Cooke v. Farrand, 7 Taunt. 122; Rendelsham 
v. Mewe, 14 Sim. 249. The cases of Stroughzll v. Anstey, 1 De G. 
M. & G. 635; Page v. Cooper, 16. Beav. 396, and Ball v. Harris, 4 
M. & Cr. 264, are authorities on this point. Where power of sale 
is given to raise a particular charge only, and the purpose can be 
answered better by mortgage than by sale, and that method is 
not violative of the intention of the grantor of the power, the 
former mode of raising the money should be preferred to the 
latter, for the obvious and sufficient reason that it is for the ad- 
vantage of the estate that it should be adopted, and it is within 
the limits of the power intended to be conferred. It would be 
absurd, to say the least of it, to adhere so closely to the literal 
terms of the grant of power as to necessitate a sacrifice of the 
property, when by a reasonable construction that result could be 
avoided. Lord Langdale, M. R., in Haldenby v. Spofforth, 1 Beav. 390, 
in commenting on Lord Macclesfield’s remark in JZ/z//s v. Banks, 3 
P. Wms. 1, that “a power to sell implies a power to mortgage, 
which is a conditional sale,” says he conceives this to mean that 
where it is intended to preserve the estate there under a direction 
of sale, a —“}.~* will sufficiently answer the purpose. Loebenthal 
v. Raleigh. N. Jersey Court of Ch. 
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TREASURES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


In the course of five years the paid notes amount to 77,745,000 
in number, and they fill 13,400 boxes, which if placed side by 
side would reach two and one-third miles. If the notes were placed 
in a pile they would reach to a height of five and two-thirds miles 
or if joined end to end they would form a ribbon 12,445 miles 
long. Their superficial extent is said to be rather less than that of 
Hyde Park. They weigh over ninety and two-thirds tons, and 
their original value was over £1,750,626,600. The greatest of 
rogues might be inclined to find some comfort in the extent and 
intricacy of such a store of old paper. Of course, however, they 
are most systematically arranged, and any note of the seventy- 
seven millions may be pounced upon with the utmost celerity and 
precision. At the end of five years these old notes are thrown 
into a furnace specially constructed for the purpose, and burned. 

It is a curious fact, however, that so firm in texture is the 
es of a genuine Bank of England note that burning alone can 
ardly destroy it. The authorities have in a little glazed frame 
the remnants of a note which was in the great fire at Chicago. 
Though completely charred and black, the paper still holds to- 
too and the printing of the note is said to be sufficiently 
egible to establish its genuineness and to warrant its being 
cashed. 

There are some other notes here which were cashed after hav- 
ing gone down with the Eurydice a few years ago, and reduced 
to little better than pulp. Indeed, the scraps and fragments which 
sometimes come into the bank to be cashed Have a really ridicu- 
lous appearance. On the occasion of a recent visit, for instance, 
the officials had under examination a number of fragments of dis- 
colored paper, none much bigger than a sixpence, and when put 
together presenting to the unskilled eye not the slightest resem- 
blance to a note. And yet it was pretty confidently asserted that 
the paper would be -cashed. 

It is beneath the dignity of the Bank of England to take, or 
even to appear to take, advantage of accidents to their notes, and 
if there is any possibility of establishing the identity of one of 
them, it is sure to be duly honored. Even where a note is en- 
tirely destroyed, proper evidence of the fact of destruction will be 
accepted and payment made. A lost note will in some cases be 
paid, and there is one occasion recorded upon which the liberal 
attitude of the Directors in a case of this kind involved them in 
a loss of £30,000. A bank Director declared that he had lost a note 
for that amount, and, upon his giving an indemnity for the sum 
in the event of the note ever turning up, the money was paid to 
him. Many years after his death an unknown person presented 
the missing note. The paper was undeniably good, and the bank 
had no alternative but to cash it, as it was payable to bearer on 
demand, and as the heirs of the bank Director who had lost it re- 
pudiated all liability, the money could not be recovered. : 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE. 


Among the many new features of the census is the first ac- 
count of the coke business in the United States. There are in 
this country 149 coke establishments, representing a capital of 
$ 5,545,058, and employing 3,142 persons. They transformed 4,360,110 
tons of coal, costing $2,761,657, into 2,752,475 tons of coke, valued 
at $5,359,489. The coke industry is confined almost entirely to 
Pennsylvania, but is now spreading into Ohio and West Virginia. 
No other State has more than four coke factories. If there has 
been an earlier account of the entire coke business, it has never 
reached real publicity, and the figures given above are not only 
new, but are likely to lead also to new and profitable enterprises. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 


It is estimated that the product of petroleum since its active 
deveiopment began, about twenty years ago, has added to the 
wealth of the country about $1,500,000,000, and is still on the in- 
crease, with no apparent evidence of exhaustion. The various uses 
to which it is applied—besides its use for illuminating purposes— 
in the arts, and in manufactures, has given rise to several import- 
ant and profitable industries. As an article of export it has become 
an item of mnch importance. In the past year the yield of all the wells 
is estimated at 28,950,000 barrels. Its importance in sustaining foreign 
trade is observed, when it is stated that the export for eleven 
months of the last fiscal year, in the various forms of crude petro- 
leum, naphtha, refined illuminating and lubricating oil and residuum, 
aggregated 505,637,096 gallons, of the value of $46,563,142. The 
proportion of crude oil shipped abroad was comparatively small. 
amounting to 38,370,007 gallons, valued at $2,917,133; shipments of 
naphtha, or oils of light specific gravity, were 18,685,155 gallons, 
valued at $1,685,534; of heavy lubricating oils, 5,785,678 gallons, 
worth $1,335,337; residuum, or what was formerly wasted, 3,403,680 
gallons, valued at $201,302; and of illuminating oil or kerosene, 
439,392,576 gallons, of the value of $40,423,836. These articles of 
manufacture and trade are peculiarly interesting, for the reason 
that they are a comparatively recent addition to commerce, and 
show a steady increase in production, and add yearly to the ex- 

rt trade of the country. During the eleven months ending with 

ay, 1881, the total export was only 335,693,661 gallons, of a total 
value of $34,762,341. Its value as an article of foreign commerce 
is, however, snrpassed by its importance in domestic trade and 
manufacture, and in household economy. 


OLIVE TREES IN CALIFORNIA. 


It appears that Mr. Cooper, of Santa Barbara, San Diego, and other 
places, has demonstrated by his cultivation of the olive that the tree 
thrives well and bears well in California, and also that it is profit- 
able to cultivate it. The trees begin to pay at three years, and 
when five years old will pay all expenses of tillage and harvesting 
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with a surplus, while the sixth year the crop will pay for the land, 
the trees, and the tillage for the five years previous, and, with good 
care, the increase is larger from year to year for a century longer. 
Some of the best trees, eight years old, produced 2,000 gallons of 
berries to the acre, and the European standard is eight gallons of 
berries for one gallon of oil, so that this gives a product of 250 
gallons of oil per acre. The oil finds a ready market at five dol- 
lars a gallon, which gives an income of $1,250, or £ 250, an acre 
for the best eight-year-old trees in an exceptionally good year. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES OF MEXICO. 


The commerce and industries of Mexito are increasing very 
materially. In the year 1879, and for some years previous, the 
revenues of the Mexican government were about $19,000,000, In 
1880 they rose to $22,000,000, in 1881 to $23,000,000, and in 1882 
to $27,000,000. There is no known cause to attribute this increase 
to — to the building of railroads. Large amounts of foreign 
capital have been invested in railroads, but a greater increase of 
property arises from the value given to land previously so remote 
from market that only a nominal price was attached to it. The 
Government of Mexico, like our own, collects its tax indirectly, 
but the greater ability of the people to purchase the comforts 
and luxuries of life adds at once to the Government revenues. An 
increase of nearly forty per cent. in revenue in the short space 
of three years indicates a vitality in the people of that country 
their recent history had not led us to expect. The turbulent 
period of our sister republic is now apparently over. The increase 
of wealth will serve as a bond for security. The preponderating 
influences are now on the side of order and good government. 
Under these improved conditions the country may be expected to 
‘rise rapidly in the scale of nations. 


COLOSSAL MEXICAN FARMS. 


Much has been said and written of the great extent and large 
ossibilities of Mexican haciendas. But probably few people in the 
nited States even yet realize the extent of some dl these tracts 
of land, where a million or a million and a half of acres often con- 
stitute a single estate in the hands of one owner. There are many 
such estates in Mexico large enough to hide away many a Europ- 
ean principality, large enough to awaken the envy of many a land 
angie in the Pacific Coast States of the American Union. 
hese are to be found in many of the Central and Northern States 
of Mexieo. The famous Salado ranch, for example, contains over 
600 square miles of land. It lies partly in the States of Nuevo 
Leon, Coahuila, Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi, on the highway to 
Mexico, and on the line of the new railroads. It occupies the 
central table lands of Mexico at an average elevation of 4000 feet. 
Chains of mountains traverse the estate, rich in mineral wealth. 
The boundaries of lhe estate extend more than 100 miles from north 
to south, and flourishing farms and large mining towns are met at 
frequent intervals. 
ARTIFICIAL WOOL. 


E. Stutzer, of Berlin, has patented a process of manufacturing 
artificial wool from real sheep wool mixed with vegetable fibres. Its 


object is the preparation of vegetable fibres, as flax, hemp, jute, — 


nettle and the like, in such manner that that a fine silky lustre is 
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given to them, and that they assume, when mixed with wool, the 
same coloring as the latter. It is a known fact that the treat- 
ment of animal fibres in bleaching and dyeing is entirely different 
from that of vegetable fibres. if, therefore, a mixture of dyed 
wool with dyed vegetable was intended, each material had to be 
dyed separately, because in no other way it seemed possible, on 
account of the different powers of absorbtion of the two mate- | 
rials, to obtain a uniform coloring. Stutzer explains this difference 
by the circumstance, that the cellules of the vegetable fibre are 
still filled with glucose, and his process is intended to remove it. 
He employs for too kils. of goods a vessel of 2,400 litres capac- 
ity, which is filled with 1,600 litres water, enters the material, 
and adds some caustic lye, and, if necessary, some soap. The bath 
is heated by a steam coil at the bottom of the vessel to 175 de- 
grees C. and kept boiling for about half an hour. The material is then 
taken out, well washed and rinsed and entered in another bath, in which 
are dissolved ninety-two grms. ammoniated blue vitriol and two 
kils. soda, or double the quantity of ammoniated blue vitriol alone. 
In this bath the material is again boiled for half an hour, washed, 
rinsed and dried. If a great softness of the goods is desired, the 
second bath is omitted. 


BURMAH OIL WELLS. 


Oil wells have been put into operation in British Burmah. The 
springs were found by a company known as the Baronga Oil Com- 
pany, and are said to be already yielding 100 barrels a day, and 
this quantity is expected to be doubled during the present year. 
Hitherto oil has formed a large item among the imports of India, 
almost the entire supply coming from America. Reports from In- 
dia, however, say that the Burmese import of oil fell off last year 
nearly thirty-one per cent., without, however, occasioning a fall of: 
more than ten per cent. in the price of the article, and that 
these facts seem to be entirely attributable to the new Burmese 
oil wells. 


THE WHEAT SUPPLY OF INDIA. 


According to a correspondent of the Indian Dazly News, the 
Punjab country produces nearly 100,000,000 bushels wheat, of which 
one-fourth is available for export. The cheapness of Indian labor 
reduces the cost of raising wheat to a very low figure and is said 
to fully compensate for the greater expense of ocean transportation 
as compared with the freight charges from the United States. The 
Government has recognized the fact that wheat in India can only 
be raised to advantage by irrigation, and, acting on‘ this knowledge, 
is actively pushing irrigating canals in the Punjab district, where 
nearly a million and a half acres were taken up last year for wheat 
culture in advance of the opening of the irrigating canals. There is also 
said to be a stretch of territory covering 2000 square miles between 
agen and Sibi, which, though uncultivated at this time, can 

made highly productive by irrigation from the Nari river. The 
correspondent states that the Government proposes to open up and 
irrigate these new regions, and declares that “America and Russia 
will eventually find all these acres waving with luxuriant wheat 
fields.” This, however, is in the future. In the meantime, the 
United States must continue to be the granary of Europe. 

















INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. NEGLIGENCE OF A COLLECTING AGENT. 





A note payable at in Va., discounted for a depositor, and duly for- 
warded to the place of payment, became due first of May, and was protested 
for nonpayment. Notices of protest were duly forwarded, but the bank neg- 
lected to return on the following day the protested note, and retained it 
(until written for) over three weeks after maturity. Consequently this bank, 
not having the note, could not present it to the indorser and demand pay- 
ment until it had been overdue twenty-five days. The indorser then said 
that if it had been presented to him in due time, after maturity, he would 
have paid it, but he had just made an assignment. I have looked in J/orse, 
2d edition, and Daniel, 3d edition, and do not find in either the question 
referred to in any way. If there is no statute law upon the subject, cer- 
tainly consuetudinary usage, as far as my banking experience of over twenty 
years is concerned, would require, in the absence of instruction to the con- 
trary, the collecting bank to return the protested note on the day follow- 
ing protest. 

What is the liability for laches of the collecting bank ? 


REPLY.—We have not seen a decision upon the precise question raised by 
this inquiry, but upon general principles we think the collecting bank is 
liable in this case. A bank which undertakes the business of making col- 
lections, is bound to use reasonable care and diligence in the discharge of 
its assumed duties; and the usage among banks of promptly returning un- 
paid collections is so uniform and well known, that we think it may prop- 
erly be said that such return was one of the duties which this bank as- 
sumed when it undertook to make this collection. It is clear that in view 
of the usage its conduct amounted to negligence, and that it is liable for 
the injury sustained by reason of such negligence. The nearest case which 
we have found is 7vinidad Nat. Bank v. Denver Nat. Bank, 4 Dill, C. 
C, 290, to which we refer the inquirer. 


II. DIVIDENDS ON PARTLY-PAID SHARES. 


A corporation was formed (not a bank) with $50,000 capital, of which 
sixty-nine per cent. was paid up. More being required, friends subscribed 
and paid in, as called for, a further percentage. Other parties desired to 
come in, and the enterprise promising success, the latter subscribed and paid, 
as called on, percentages aggregating $190,000, on a total subscribed capital 
of $333,000. 

The total net earnings to date are $60,000. All the stockholders in the 
increased capital were promised they should stand on an equality with the 
original owners. It is proposed to credit the investors with the $60,000 ; 
some of the later subscribers have only paid in ten per cent. What is the 
proper way? Should the dividend be computed on the cash paid in accord- 
ing to dates of payment, or should it be on the _ szdbscribed capital ? 
Opinions differ. I have taken your Magazine, as a bank officer, over twenty 
years, but I do not remember such a case as this as having been cited. 
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RepLy.—We have referred the above question to a well-known account- 
ant and actuary, Mr. O. M. Beach, who answers it as follows: 

The profits in the company described should be divided among the stock- 
holders pro-rata to the amount of capital paid in by each, and such dividends 
should be applied first to the cancellation of unpaid subscriptions, by credit- 
ing each stockholder with the amount of his dividends as so much cash 
paid on account of installments due on his shares. 

When any shares become full paid the dividends on such shares should be 
paid in cash; while on shares on which installments remain unpaid the 
dividends should continue to be applied to the cancellation of such unpaid 
installments until all the subscribed shares are fully paid. 





III. DIFFERENCES OF EXCHANGE. 


A bill of exchange for £102 on Australia can be bought in London for 
£ 100, according to the quotations in the LZconomist. As the rate of interest 
in Australia is somewhat higher than it is in London, how can the sellers 
of exchange afford to dispose of their bills at this heavy discount, or, rather, 
what causes this depreciation ? 

Rep_y.—The discount represents the cost of getting back the gold from 
place of payment to London, which cost includes freight, insurance and _ in- 
terest. As the time required for this would be between three and four 
months, at six per cent. interest, the discount of two per cent. is not un- 
reasonable. We do not see that the discount should necessarily be affected 
by the value of money in Australia. 





9 
° 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR DEPOSITORS. 


In order to impress upon their customers the importance of using every 
precaution against fraudulent alterations or forgery of checks, Messrs. Tallant 
& Co., bankers, of San Francisco, have prepared slips to be printed on the 
inside of the front cover of their check books, so placed as to be plainly in 
view when the book is in use. These precautions are applicabie to all classes 
of customers and all kinds of paper, and their general use would go far 
towards counteracting the efforts of swindlers whose artifices have been so 
widespread of late years. The suggestions are as follows: 


GUARD AGAINST FRAUD! 


Draw all your checks from your own book. 

Number your checks in regular succession. 

Write plainly. Use plenty of good black ink, and allow it to penetrate 
the fibre of the paper before blotting. 4 

Begin writing and figures close to left-hand margin, and leave no space 
for additions or alterations. 

See that the figures correspond with the body of the check, and that 
dollars are plainly separated from cents, thus: $1007%5 or $ 100;%5. 

Keep this check-book»in your safe when not in use. 

Deposit your pass book regularly for monthly settlement. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The. annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Association will be held on the t1oth 
and «1th October, at Louisville, Kentucky. Among the topics offered 
for discussion are the present and prospective increase of our industrial 
wealth, the less remunerative results of bank circulation, the _ rapid 
growth of our banks, the causes of the decline in the rate of interest, the 
comparative advantages of private, State and National banking, the absorption 
of our securities abroad, the monetary perturbations due to the conversion 
of floating into fixed capital, the crop movements and the foreign exchanges, 
the proportions of the Treasury balance of gold and silver, the newer aspects 
of the silver question, the practical effects of usury penalties, the causes and 
the prevention of financial panics, the principles of sound bankruptcy legis- 
tion, the improvements, economies and safeguards’ of practical banking, the 
guarantees against defalcations and breach of trust, the banking relations of 
the through trade between the West and Europe, the proposed changes in 
international bills of lading, the improvements in the Clearing-house system 
here and abroad, the necessity of ample cash reserves, the causes of the 
rapid growth of our banking system since the war, the prospects and growth 
of banking in the West, with the financial history and movements of the 
year and the more prominent features of the monetary situation here and in 
Europe. Although the Association is often said to be less a simple union of 
bank officers than an association of banks acting together through their officers 
to promote the prosperity of the country and the practical strength of the 
banking system, it is gratifying to observe the increasing tendency of these 
Conventions to foster personal friendly relations, and to aid bankers and 
bank officers to utilize the experience acquired by each other in different 
departments of banking or in distant parts of the country. 


THE BANK CLERKS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YorRK Citry.—A mutual association 
having for its title the ‘‘ Bank Clerks’ League,” was organized on June 18. 
Its main object is to provide a fund for the representatives of deceased 
bank clerks. Moderate aSsessments are to be levied upon the members who are 
in active service, by which a considerable fund will be raised. The follow- 
ing are the officers elected: E. H. Pullen, President; F. N. Lawrence, 
Vice-President; Wm. A. Camp, Treasurer; Newton Squire, Secretary. Di- 
rectors for the present term; Hon. Thomas Hillhouse, President Metropolitan 
Trus* Company; Hon. Thomas L. James, President Lincoln National Bank ; 
O. D. Baldwin, President Fourth National Bank; J. T. Baldwin, Cashier 
Manhattan Company Bank; E. H. Pullen, Cashier National Bank of the 
Republic; Wm. A. Camp, Manager New York Clearing House; James R. 
Nott, President Mechanics and Traders’ Insurance Company: George Monta- 
gue, President Seventh Ward National Bank; Charles H. Leland, New York 
County National Bank; Samuel J. Harriot, of Harriot and Noyes, bankers; 
F. N. Lawrence, late President of New York Stock Exchange; Edward V., 
Loew, President Manufacturers and Builders’ Insurance Co.; E. A. Quintard, 
President Citizens’ Savings Bank; F. P. Alcott, Vice-President Central Trust 
Company; W. D. Searles, Vice-President Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 


THE PropucE EXCHANGE BANK.—The certificate of association of the 
New York Produce Exchange Bank was filed June 20 in the County Clerk’s 
office. The capital stock of the association is fixed at $1,000,000, divided 
into 10,000 shares of $100 each. Provision is made for the increase ef the 
capital stock from time to time, but it is to be limited to $5,000,000. The 
10,000 shares are divided between the following persons in equal amounts: 
A. E. Orr, Forrest H. Parker, S. Jacoby, Munroe Crane, Alexander Munn, 
L. J. N. Stark, A. P. Armour, E. S. Whitman, J. A. Bostwick, R. H. 
Laimbeer, Asa Stevens, Henry W. O. Edge. 
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Mr. BENJAMIN B. SHERMAN, for many years one of the most prominent 
bank officers in this city, has retired from .the Presidency of the Mechanics’ 
National Bank. He was ill during last winter, and, although much improved 
in health, he has been advised by his physician that continued rest from 
business cares is necessary to his complete recovery. He resigned as President 
that he might be free from the responsibilities of the office; but will remain 
a member of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Sherman has been President of the bank about ten years, having been 
elected soon after the panic of 1873. He had been for a quarter of a cent- 
ury a Director and Vice-president of the Merchants’ Bank and he still retains 
his seat in its Board. A long experience in business, in which he was always 
successful, admirably fitted Mr. Sherman for a bank officer, his judgment of 
commercial paper having for many years been regarded as uuerring. 


SILVER COINAGE.—To June 1, 1883, there had been coined under the 
law passed five years ago, 144,905,699 silver dollars, disposed of at that date 
as follows: 

I Ee re ee 36,006, 722 


Owned by United States Treasury...... .......cccceceseces 37,171,586 
Held in Treasury and represented by certificates in circulation 71,727,391 





144,905,699. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY.—The report of James McNamee, 
who was appointed Referee by Judge Noah Davis on March g last, to examine 
and report on the condition and management of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York, was filed June 18th with the General Term of the 
Supreme Court. It declares the complete solvency of the company, approves 
its methods of doing business, and commends the officers as faithful and 
prudent. The company not only possesses undiminished power to do business 
of the various classes enumerated in its original charter, but it also possesses 
the power to guarantee bonds or undertakings subject to judicial or govern- 
mental approval and entered into to secure the doing or not doing of any- 
thing therein specified. The accounts show a steady increase from 1876 of 
income over expenditures and assets over liabilities, until for the year ending 
December 31 last the income over expenditures amounted to over $36,000, 
and the assets exceeded the liabilities $24,000. A proportionate increase has 
occurred during the past months of the present year, and the company is, in 
fact, stronger than its admitted surplus would indicate. The deficiency of 1880 
should be turned into a surplus of $37,207.27, and the surplus of 1882 was 
really $100,085.86. 

The Referee finds that the methods employed by the company in transact- 
ing its business are pervaded with intelligence and prudence, and he considers 
the four classes of business done by the company decidedly advantageous, 
so long as each class is governed with care and judgment. During the year 
1882 the company wrote court fidelity policies to the extent of $2,173,804.11, 
and it began the present year with risks of this character amounting to 
$1,806,850.35. No actual net loss resulted to the company from _ this 
business either in 1881 or 1882. Great care is taken in accepting and in tak- 
ing such risks, and though many seemingly large policies are written, the 
risk upon many of them is rendered nominal by reason of the security of 
various kinds taken by the company to protect itself. Mr. McNamee, while 
commending the system of fidelity insurance, suggests the propriety of an 
annual examination of the business of the previous year of such companies, 
conducted under the supervision of the Supreme Court. In closing, the 
report says: ‘‘My conclusions, briefly summed up, are, that the company is 
legally organized; that it is entirely solvent; that it is intelligently and pru- 
dently managed; that its business is conducted according to law, and that, as 
at present controlled and directed, the security afforded by its fidelity policy 
or by its guarantee of bonds and undertakings is of a high order of 
excellence.” 
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CHARGES ON CURRENCY.—United States Treasurer Wyman has issued a 
circular informing all bankers and others that hereafter they will be required 
to pay express charges upon all currency sent to Washington for redemption. 
This order is necessary because the last Congress declined to make any ap- 
propriation for this purpose. The amount hitherto appropriated for this pur- 
pose has been $50,000 annually. The Treasury authorities say that the people 
may now look out for dirty money. 


A BRIGHT SWINDLER.—The arrest of Isaac H. Lockwood, in Connecticut, 
for organizing an original and brilliant confidence scheme, by which he is 
reported to have victimized a number of bank clerks, is set forth as follows 
in the New Haven Lvening Express. It was at Stepney Depot, Conn., 
that Lockwood developed his grand scheme, a confidential letter to bankers, 
bank clerks, and cashiers. ‘The letter recited the pathetic story of a young 
bank clerk, who, after an $85,000 defalcation, found himself facing ruin. 
He went to a rich friend, who generously gave him the sum he asked for, 
with the single proviso that he should devote his life to honesty and economy 
and his wealth to relieving similar cases that he should meet with during 
his career. The young man went to work, and during a series of busy years. 
amassed the colossal sum of $780,000. But, alas! he never came across a 
single case where a defaulting banker needed aid. So, on his death, he left 
his $780,000 to an executor, with instructions to apply it to this noble 
purpose. 

The letter then invited confidential appeals from ‘‘embarrassed agents.’ 
Lockwood had obtained a copy of the Banker’s Almanac and Register, for 
1882, and was then enabled to direct his envelopes with perfect accuracy. 
He sent out four or five thousand of these circular letters, and is_ believed 
to have victimized many people. His game was to threaten the exposure of 
persons who were weak enough to write confidential letters of appeal in re- 
sponse, he using their written confessions against them. He received a great 
many registered letters, and it is believed that the Stepney Postmaster was in the 
swindle as he has fled the country. The alert Post-office authorities got a 
clue of what was going on, and Lockwood is now in durance vile on the 
charge of using the mails for fraudulent purposes. Many of the letters re- 
ceived by him, and found in his possession, are said to present the most 
pitiable tales of dishonesty and pecuniary ruin. 


WHISKEY AND THE BANKsS.—There is an immense amount of money loaned 
by the banks at the West and in the East on this’ article, and at the. price 
obtained at a recent forced sale of twenty-seven cents per gallon the face 
value of the paper could not be obtained for it, and the banks are therefore 
obliged to extend their loans in order to secure themselves. The amount of 
stock in Kentucky held in bond approximates 50,000,000 gallons ; the consumption 
to 1885 is estimated at 35,000,000 gallons, which would leave on hand of this 
which would require taxes something like 15,000,000. The tax on the 
whiskey withdrawn and consumed prior to 1885 will be paid by the con- 
sumer, and will not be felt. From 1870 to 1878 there was a far larger 
amount of money invested in tax-paid whiskey than the 15,000,000 gallons, 
but there was nothing like the present amount of whiskey in bond. The 
plan to ship to Bermuda or West indies has not proved so successful as was 
hoped. Overtures were made to some southern railroads, but nothing definite 
resulted, and the duty on large amounts of bonded goods becomes payable im- 
mediately. Further forced sales are probable, although all parties fight clear of 
such a proceeding, knowing that nothing like a fair price is obtained. 


RESERVE OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—A city contemporary (Bulletin of 
June 8) says of the Bank of England: ‘‘ During the week the bank gained 
£ 329,000 bullion, making the proportion of reserve to liabilities stand at thirty- 
five and three-quarters per cent., compared with thirty-five and a-quarter 
per cent. last week.” Our contemporary falls into an error very com- 
mon in this country. The ‘‘veserve” of the Bank of England consists, 
nearly the whole of it, of the bank’s own notes. This reserve has no con- 
nection with the bullion, which is kept in a distinct department. The 
‘‘ yeserve”’? may increase while the bullion is falling off, and vce versa, 
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THE MERCHANTS’ BANK OF CANADA,—The annual meeting of the share- 
holders of this bank was held at Montreal on June 20. The report of the 
directors shows the result of the year’s business as follows: 

The net ordinary profits, after deducting charges, and interest on deposits, 
have amounted to $865,gII.g2; profit on Pacific Railway bonds, $17,500.00; 
(provisions for the losses of the year is made in contingent account). Add 
profits brought forward from 1882, $13,701.24. Total, $897,113.16. 

This sum has been disposed of as follows: Dividend No. 28, at three and 
a half per cent., $199,958.89; dividend No. 29, at three and a half per cent,, 
$ 200,007.67—$ 399,966.56; written off bank premises and furniture account, 
$20,000.00; transferred to officers’ guarantee fund, $4,000.00; transferred to 
contingent fund, $65,000.00; added to the ‘‘rest” $400,000.00; balance car- 
ried forward to next year, $8,146.60—$ 897,113.16. 

The report states that the year just closed was marked by very great activity 
at its commencement, succeeded by a period of curtailment and monetary 
pressure towards its close. Symptoms of unhealthy expansion were generally 
manifest last year, both in the extension of buildings for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and also in the imports of the products of other countries. Your 
directeors have carefully watched the course of commercial affairs, and have 
taken such measures from time to time as were necessary to protect the 
interests of the bank. They have endeavored, amidst increasing monetary 
pressure, to discriminate carefully between the various transactions brought 
before them, and to note the first indications of an inflated or speculative 
style of business in the operations of their customers. ‘Their object has been 
to build up a sound and safe connection, and they believe the business of the 
bank has shown a steady improvement in quality, notwithstanding manifesta- 
tions of unsoundness in various quarters. 

The statement of the general manager, Mr. George Hague, afforded some 
very interesting matter, not only upon the affairs of the bank, but on the 
general state of business in the Dominion. We shall endeavor to find space 
next month for some sound banking advice contained in this report, which 
bankers everywhere would do well to bear in mind. 

The following gentlemen were elected as Directors for the ensuing year: 
Andrew Allan, Esq., Robert Anderson, Esq., Hon. J. J. C. Abbott, Esq., 
John Cassils, Esq., William Darling, Esq., John Duncan, Esq., Jonathan 
Hodgson, Esq., Adolphe Masson, Esq., Hector McKenzie, Esq. 

The new board met the same afternoon, when Mr. Andrew Allan was 
re-elected President and Mr. Robert Anderson Vice-President. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—The eightieth anniversary of the Bank of France, 
brings out some interesting facts regarding that great institution. ‘The crea- 
tion of the bank was largely due to the initiative work of Napoleon. It 
was resolved to create a bank after the pattern of the Bank of England, 
with a capital of £ 1,200,000, in 30,000 shares of a thousand francs each. ‘The 
Government at once opened an account with it, and purchased 5,000 shares. 
The list of founders comprises Bonaparte himself, who was compelled to 
borrow money to pay for his shares; his brothers, Lucien, Joseph and Louis ; 
Napoleon III; Mallet, the great banker, and several eminent financiers. 
The bank was from the first managed by fifteen governors (regents) and 
three inspectors (censeurs), appointed by the 200 largest shareholders. The 
bank suspended payment once, the occasion of it being the entrance of the 
allied armies into Paris in 1814. To prevent the invaders from issuing notes, 
M. Lafitte, the well-known financier, walled up the doors of the cellars con- 
taining the specie in reserve, and broke up the presses and plates. 


AUSTRIAN FINANCES.—During and since 1881 Austria has sold 122 million 
florins [the Austrian florin is about forty-eight cents] of five-per-cent. paper 
rentes, principally to cover deficits. A sale of sixteen million florins 
recently was at the price of 92.37 per cent. Many financiers urge Austria to 
borrow by issuing gold rentes, on which the rate of interest on the price 
would’ be less, but the Austrian Government adheres to the policy of paper 
rentes, of which the great mass of its debt consists. It may be inferred 
that it is not contemplating a return to coin payments for some time yet. 
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ITALIAN RESUMPTION.—The Financial Bulletin of Rome, of May 16, says 
that to that date, thirty-four days after the resumption of coin payments, 
the Government had paid out $8,000,000 of gold and $4,000,000 of silver 
for the redemption of notes, including the notes below $1, and had also paid 
to the banks $10,000,000 in specie, not distinguishing the kind of metal. 
Altogether, of the $124,000,000 of coin borrowed for resumption purposes, 
$22,000,000 had been called for. The Audletin adds that ‘‘ the old forced 
currency in notes for sums down to one france are still freely given and ac- 
cepled everywhere.” The Italian Government is impecunious to the last de- 
gree, and ‘will not be likely to keep coin idle in its Treasury for any great 
length of time after the call for the redemption of notes substantially ceases. 


PROFIT ON SILVER Co1n.—The rapid and continuous fall in recent years 
in the market price of silver has raised in a curious way the profit made by the 
British Mint on the silver coins which, as is well known, remain of the same 
weight and fineness under all variations in ~~ intrinsic value of the metal. 
In 1870 the profit was only nine per cent., in 1875 it was.sixteen per cent., 
while at present it is about twenty-eight per cent. In one year it was even 
higher—namely, in 1878, when it was thirty-one and three-quarters per cent. 
In 1881 the total ew of the Mint on the coinage of silver reached the 
large sum of £ 166,833. 

ENGLISH MILLIONAIRES.—The London Sfecfator prints a list of the British 
fortunes of a quarter of a million sterling and upwards, which have paid pro- 
bate duty during the ten years ending with 1882. ‘The aggregate of these 
fortunes is about £ 100,000,000, or an annual average of about $ 50, 000,000 
As compared with the previous decade, ending with 1872, the increase is 
small, and very much smaller than the computed increase of British wealth. 
Comparing the two decades, fortunes of a million sterling and upwards in- 
creased in number from ten to thirteen, fortunes of half a million and less 
than a million increased from fifty-three to fifty-six, and fortunes of a quar- 
ter of a million and less than half a million increased from 161 to 195. 
Probate duty is not imposed upon lands or buildings, but only upon _ per- 
sonal property, and does not include property out of the kingdom, such as 
foreign stocks and bonds, public and private, and funds employed abroad in 
trade, banking, mining, manufactures, X&c. Kut making the same deduction, 
the wealth of the rich men of this country who have died within the last 
ten years has been greater, even after allowing for the difference in popula- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain. 


——E > # 2-- - —— - 


OBITUARY. 


JoOsEPH SANBORN BEAN, Cashier of the National Exchange Bank of Augusta, 
Ga., died at his home in that city on June 20. Mr. Bean was born in ‘Tam- 
worth, New Hampshire, March 26th, 1818. After graduating at Gilmanton 
Academy he engaged in commercial pursuits in Boston. Mr. Bean was 
about to accept a junior partnership in the Boston firm, when at twenty- 
one years of age he was induced to come South to close up a branch of 
business for a friend. becoming interested in the South, its people and _ its 
institutions, he made up his mind to cast his fortunes with its people. Up 
to the year 1861, he was a partner in the hardware firm of Carmichael and 
Bean. After the war he engaged in banking, becoming Cashier of the Mer- 
chants and Planters’ National Bank. ‘This position Mr. Bean held until he 
became Cashier of the National Exchange Bank, filling this place with ability 
and honor for several years, and finally falling a faithful officer in its service. 

Mr. Bean’s was a life remarkable for its purity, faithfulness and modesty. 
His was a nature which shrank from notoriety, but which never shirked a 
responsibility. Well and honorably associated with the banking interests of 
the community, his career was one in which exact justice was meted out 
to all. 
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CHANGES OF PRES 


[ July, 


IDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 962.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
tl 1 William H. Cox, Pr.... 8B, B. Sherman. 
NEw YORK CIty, Mechanics’ Nat. Bk. | Horace E. Garth, Cas... W. H. Cox. 

u n w ,. Phenix National B’k, Alfred M. Bull, Cas..... = ........ 
CAL.... San Francisco Savings Union.. Albert Miller, Pv........ J. de Fremrgy. 
CoL.... Miners’ and Merch. Bank 5, Be ee. Eas. “esntouce 

Lake City. _— J. Alexander, “Cas. J. H; Maugham. 
. ; : ( M. B. Copeland, Pr..... J. H. Watkinson. 
CONN... Middletown National Bank... 7 William H. Burrows, Cas. M. B. Copeland. 
« .. Second National Bank, § Charles A. Sheldon, Cas. I, K. Ward.* 
New Haven. ) Theo. H. Sheldon, A. C.. C. A. Sheldon. 


DAKOTA Marion Loan and Sav. B’k.... 
ILL....- North Western Nat’! Bank, | 
Chicago. \ 
« ,. Griggsville National Bank..... 
“ . People's Bank, Newton....... 
IND .... Madison County Nat'l B’h, | 
Anderson. 1 
u . Richmond National Bank... 
Iowa... Centerville National Bank..... 
" . Clinton National Bank........ 
u . First National Bank, Creston.. 
Franklin County Bank, 
$s Hampton. } 
* Knoxville National Bank...... 
” jo Ee GE COND, oi i ccewceevse 
Kansas. Farmers and Merchants’ B’k, | 
ewton. / 
La..... New Orleans Canal and ) 
Banking Co. | 
MAINE.. Gardiner Nationa] Bank....... 
| farmers and Merch. N. B., 
Baltimore. 
Mass Massachusetts Nat. B’k, Boston. 
. . First National Bank, 
Easthampton. , 
" . Randolph Savings Bank....... 
MINN... St. Paul National Bank...... 
( 
BO. owe Ralls County naan, J 
New London. } 
| 
NeEB.... First Nat’l B’k, Plattsmouth.. 
N. M... First National Bank, § 
Santa Fé. | 
. N. Y.... First National Bank, 
Brooklyn. 
w _., First Nat’i B’k, Greenport..... 
» .. Ilion National Bank........... 
» .,, First National Bank, Owego... 
. . Rochester Savings Bank....... 


| R. B. Shacklett, 4. C.. 
Es ts a Ps Boe censs + M. Patterson. 


* Deceased. 


Ernest Reiff, Cas........ A. Bertelsen. 


Fred. W. Gookin, A. C.. 
5. & Pacwmed, A. C...6 
©. S. Scott, Car. ... . S. Johnson. 

Charles T. Doxey, /”.... J, E. Corwin. 


8 OE Sree rrr 
[are on Ca &. 2  isesessss 
Benjamin Webb, A.C... —__.......- 
Dots Cte Pe Mi sesess é000seee 
R. C. Van Kuran, i a ere 
OS re J. S. Black. 
O. H. Brainard, Cas..... F. Ward 
en Mi Coscee  ‘eeeawees 
G. F. Dix, Cas an a ae ol alte R. C. Anderson. 
Se Serre. J. A. Randall. 
A. ©. Melain, Ces. ..ces G. W. Witter. 
ee EF a ee 
ON reer J. Bradstreet. 
is Be NO, CARR co ccdces E. S. Beall. 


Abraham O. Bigelow, Pr. H. A, Rice. 


Charles H. Johnson, Cas. A. D. Sanders. 


Hiram C, Alden, 77 .... S. Turner.* 

an Pei csedce |. ceebeeode 
A. C. Anderson, 4.C... 
Columbus F, Kirtley, /r. 
John D. James, V. ?.... 
William Christian, Cas.. 


William W. Griffin, V.P. J. L. Perea. 
Rufus J. Paien, Cas..... W. W. Griffin. 


John G. Jenkins, Pr..... N. Wyckoff.* 
George D. Betts, Cas.... J. G. Jenkins. 

i y  ~ rere 

oe Remington, SS ee 
William S. Truman, ‘A.C. C. A. Thompson. 
Charles F. Pond, Sec.. 

















Bank and Place. 


OHIO... Metropolitan Nat’l Bank, | 
Cincinnati. | 


” . Fourth Nat’] B’k, Columbus.. 
_ First National Bank, ( 
“ Portsmouth, } 
PENN... Bank of North America, } 
Philiadel!phia. { 


w  .. Beneficial Sav. Fund Soc. « 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


Elected. 


Charles W.Edwards, 4.C. 


» Wee SN, GO ices cscs 
James Y. Gordon, Pr... 
Charles E. Jewell, Cas.. 
Charles S. Lewis, ?7.... 


Francis J. Crilly, P..... 


w .. First National Bank, Danville... D. M. Boyd, /7......... 
w ., First National Bank, Du Bois.. Malcolm W. Wise, A.C.. 
w .. Nat’l B’k of Middletown...... S. Raymond, 7. fe... 
© os BOPOUGIUUIE BORE. 2.6 cc ccc cccs John S. Fisher, Soa eewas 
a : ( A. LL. Crandall, Pr. ..... 
R. I.... Ashaway National Bank. 1 B.P.Langworthy 2d, VP. 
TENN .. Third National B’k, Nashville. / rt, 4 Jones, V. P...... 
i We, SeReOER, CWS... 0c: 
TExas.. First National Bank, Decatur.. J. L. Ullman, V. P...... 
w .. Traders’ National Bank, Jo Bs Cee, FF. Fines 
Fort Worth. } G.W.Hollingsworth,4.C. 
w .. Waco National Bank.......... Bo Us BO Me Dion cccasa 
_) eee Shenandoah Valley Nationa] } , p; 

ank, Winchester. { John W. Rice, Cas...... 

WasH’'N Tacoma National Bank, D eurcase 7 
New Tacoma. { William Fraser, Cas..... 
Wis.. .. First Nat’l Bank, Menomonee.. W. C. McLean, Cas..... 


" . First National Bank, Superior, 
N. B... Halifax Bkg. Co., Petitcodiac.. 
N.S.. n ” w Pugwash... 

> “es u u w Spring Hill.. 


Edwin H. Brown, Cas... 
J. H. Morrisson, Ag?.... 


. D. C. McDougall, Agé... 


John Fergusson, Ag?.... 


* Deceased. 


In place of 


W. H. Richards. 


E. Miller. 


J. Y. Gordon. 


T. Smith.* 


C. A. Repplier.* 


T. Beaver. 


J. S. Champlin.* 
H. L. Crandall. 


“ee 


J. W. Anderson. 

J. A. Decker. 

T. K. Alexander. 

D. C. McDougall. 
H. S. Killery. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from 


No. Name and Place. 

2959 St. Paul National Bank........ 
St. Paul, Minn 

2960 First National Bank ............ 


Friend, NEB. 


June No., page 959.) 


President and Cashier. 


Peter Berkey, 


Capital, 


F. W. Anderson. $500,000 


Sie E. Southwick, 


William O. Southwick. 


2961 First National Bank............ John Hall, 


Montezuma, IOWA. 


2962 First National Bank............ 
Idaho Springs, COL. 

2963 Aurora National Bank......... 
Aurora, IND. 

2964 First National Bank ........... 
Fullerton, NEB. 

2965 First National Bank............ 


Homer, ILL. 

2966 Puget Sound National Bank.... 
Seattle, W. T. 

2967 Front Royal National Bank.... 
Front Royal, Va. 

2968 Farmers’ National Bank... . 
Owenton, Ky. 


2969 First Nat’l B’k of Du Bois City.. 
Du Bois, PENN 


Francis Wymond, 


George W. 


Henry Plummer, 


Kierulff. 


George E. McClelland. 


Alex. B. 
Chauncey Wiltsie, 
B 


Solomon Plaut, 


Pattison. 


rad. D. Slaughter. 


Emanuel I. Fisher. 


Bailey Gatzert, 


Giles Cook, Jr., 


J. Furth. 


James H. French. 


. J. Holbrook, 
Jo. C. Revill. 


ee K. Arnold, 


James E. Long. 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


100,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


69,000 


50,000 
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No. Name and Filace. President and Cashier. Copital. 
2970 National Bank of Calvin F. Burnes, 
St. Joseph, Mo. George C. Hull. 100,000 
2971 Commercial National Bank..... Ehjah L. Lyon, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. Andrew A. McFadon, _ 100,000 
2972 First National Bank............ John P. Vollmer, 
Lewiston, IDAHO. John H. Evans. 50,000 
i See ET SE ic ccncecee #0 se ase0es 
Garnett, KANSAS, John R. Foster. 50,000 
2974 First National Bank............. M. T., Patrick, 
Waxahachie, TEXAs. N. A. McMillan. 66,000 
2975 Iron National Bank........... - Samuel G. Gill, 
Gunnison, COL. John H. Fesler. 50,000 
2976 Sprague National Bank......... N. T. Sprague, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. H.C, Copeland. 200,090 
2977. ~1First National Bank............ Henry C, Fry, 
Rochester, PENN. W. S. Shallenberger. 50,000 
2978 United States National Bank... Smith S. Caldwell, V. P., 
Omaha, NEB. Milton T. Barlow. 100,000 
2979 First National Bank............. James M. Bates, 
Palmyra, Mo. Samuel Logan. 55,500 
298c First National Bank.... ....... S. H. Jumper, 
Aberdeen, DAKOTA. Geo. L. Cadwell, Jr. 50,000 
2981 First National Bank............ S. W. Cole, 
Salisbury, N.C. I. H. Faust. 50,000 
2982 First National Bank............ Christopher W. Mertz, 
Cleburne, TEXAS. Oliver S. Heath. 50,000 
2983 First National Bank..... ...... Herbert Hammond, 
Tipton, Iowa. C. A. Snyder, Ass’t Cas. 50,000 
2984 Hamilton County Nat’l Bank... Leslie A. McMurray, 
Webster City, Iowa. O. K. Eastman, 50,000 
2985 Merchants’ National Bank....... Angus Mackintosh, 
Seattle, WASHINGTON. William H. Reeves. 50,000 
2986 Capital National Bank......... Nehemiah G. Ordway, 
Bismark, DAKOTA. William G. Nixon, 50,000 


——_ -.. -—» fo — —- 


NEGOTIABILITY OF BILLS OF LADING.—A_ recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Barcelona, Spain, has attracted attention by reason of its having 
established there the principle, which seems to have been denied by the 
Court of First Instance, that the holder for value of a bill of lading takes an 
indefeasible title to the property. It appears that a_cargo of cotton bought 
for the account of a Barcelona merchant, M. Barbara, was shipped, and ex- 
change on London, with bills of lading attached, was drawn in accordance 
wijh instructions from M. Barbara, and sold there to the State National 
Bank. Subsequently M. Barbara instructed the I.ondon banker not to accept 
the bills, and took measures to gain possession of the cotton on its arrival 
at Barcelona without payment, on a claim of damages against his agent, the 
buyer. The Court of First Instance allowed him to receive and sell the 
cargo, notwithstanding possession was demanded by the agent of the bank as 
holder of the bills of lading. After some two years’ litigation a unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court was obtained, reversing the proceedings in the 
Court of First Instance and ordering the proceeds of the cotton to be paid 
over without deduction to the holder of the bills of lading. M. Barbara took 
some steps toward an appeal to Madrid, but thought better of it and paid the 
money over. It is said that dealings in documentary bills on shipments to 
Spanish ports have been considerably affected during the pendency of this 
litigation, by the possibility that the position taken by the Court of First 
Instance might be sustained. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 963.) 


NEW YORK CITY...... Hilmers, McGowan & Co.; admit Edward H. Atwood. 


CoL.... Gunnison...... Bank of Gunnison ; now Iron National Bank. 
w .. Idaho Springs.. Bank of Idaho Springs; now First National Bank. Same 
Cashier. $50,000. 
»  ., Pitkin......... Pitkin Bank (J. H. Clemes); now owned by Richmond, 
Campbell & Co, 


u >. ££ First National Bank and Las Aminas Bank consolidated. 
DAKOTA Bridgewater.... McCook County Bank ( J. B. Nation); now Krause & Davis. 
IDAHO.. Lewiston...... John P. Vollmer & Co.; now First National Bank. Same 

management. $50,000. 
Oe Bloomington... National State Bank ; capital, $150,000. Surplus, $17,000 

D4 cua nigh Citizens’ Bank; now First National Bank. Same officers. 


$ 50,000. 
» ., Metropolis.....M. Mayfield & Co.; now Brown & Bruner. Same man- 
" ah agement, 


Princeton...... First National Bank; surplus, March 13, $30,000, Undi- 
vided profits, $ 36,476. 
Piss BB iinvdcces Bank of North-Western Iowa; John S. Tucker retires. 


w .. Marshalltown. Commercial Bank (Lyon & McFadon); now Commercial 
National Bank. Same management. $100,000. 


#» ., Montezuma.... Bank of Montezuma; now First National Bank Same 
officers. $50,000, 
©: «6 Wes iw tees Herbert Hammond; succeeded jn First National Bank. 


Same management. $ 50, 

« ., Webster City.. Hamilton County Bank i = ll & Eastman); now 
Hamilton County Wational Bank. Same manage- 
ment. $50,0c0. Jacob M. Funk, V. P. 


KAN.... Burlington..... Burlington National Bank; surplus, May 1, $10,000, Un- 
divided profits, $ 16,367. 
0 ee Anderson County Savings Bank; now First National Bank. 
Same officers. $ 50,090. 
acces Louisville...... Citizens’ National Bank; surplus, $ 100,000. 
ewe at  “eeéanen First National Bank ; surplus, $ 250,000. 
ae OO * ccachn thes Merchants’ National Bank ; surplus, $ 177,12 
ae -. aadeledes Third National Bank ; capital, $ 300,000, aie $ 36,133. 
u - a Franklin Bank; surplus, $ 8,700. 
nas aa rere .. Masonic Savings Bank ; surplus, $55,200. 
“ao © Sksnwews People’s Bank ; surplus, $ 15,000 
w .,, Covington..... Covington City National Bank ; " surplus, $ 158,968. 
a : Rear re Farmers & Traders’ National Bank ; surplus, $27,930. 
“ ail POS ree First National Bank ; surplus, $ 205,029. 
MIcH... Blissfield...... Gilmore & Co.; dissolved. 
MINN... Duluth........ Duluth National Bank; paid capital, $100,000. Undivided 
profits, $6,704. Surplus, July 1, $5,000. 
« .. Pipestone...... Pipestone County Bank; incorporated May rr. Paid capital, 


$25,000. T. A. Block, P. O. P. Miller, V. P. 
Same Cashier. 


MEO cece. St. Louis...... Franklin Bank; surplus, $87,500, 
© es F sseseese German-American Bank ; surplus, $ 68,000. 
es ee Laclede Bank ; surplus, $ 50,000. 
MM kx St:  anenates McNair & Tracy; dissolved. Now Tracy & Co. 


«  .,. Higginsville ... Asbury-Catron Banking Co.; now American Bank. Capital 
increased, June 1, to $ 50,000. 

© oe Bc ccccss First National Bank ; capital aad up, $ 100,000 

> ~ ce Me is cece 3ank of St. Joseph ; now National Bank of St. Joseph. 
Same officers, $ 100,000, 
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PUD... . CHOSE. occcccs Thompson & Dinsmore; dissolved. 
S 9x CR ccc wcccs Dinsmore, Howard & Co.; dissolved. 
a Pr Firth Bank (J. W. Worl & Co.); now Wall, Norcross & Co. 
“ | Seen Exchange Bank (L. E. Southwick); now First National 
Bank. Same management. §$ 50,000, 
w  .. Fullerton...... Nance County Bank; now First National Bank. Same 
officers. $50,000. 
00 Commercial Bank ; closed. 
© ce BEPOTIOT.. ccs Bank of Superior ; now Adams & Bradshaw. 
Wes e cace WEE wocnce Security Trust and Safe Deposit Co.; sold to Vineland 
National Bank, 
a | ee Third panna Bank ; surplus, $35,000. Undivided profits, 
25,000. 
w .. Corning.......J. N. Hungerford’s Bank; closing. J. N. Hungerford 
deceased. 
_. First National Bank; surplus, March 13, $20,000. Undi- 
vided profits, $ 20,484. 
oe ee Bank of Sailsbury; now First National Bank. Same man- 
agement. $50,0c0. 
OHIO... Cincinnati..... Exchange National Bank ; surplus, $ 40,000. 
" - ria ee aia Metropolitan National Bank ; surplus and profits, $37,000 
PM x "ee Third National Bank ; surplus, $ 274,051. 
— le Farmers’ Bank: surplus, $ 21,882. 
PENN... Pnindeiptia. .. — & Cattell; suspended. 
OPS orn * cack ipaieriler Work & Co.; dissolved. 
W --é: Guesnviiiie eianiated First National Bank of West Greenville ; changed Feb. 26, 
to First National Bank of Greenville. 
w  .. Pittsburgh..... Commercial National Bank; capital, $300,000. Surplus, 
$ 17,000. 
” a as na dn National Bank ; surplus, $35,000. 
" ' eee Fifth National Bank; surplus, $ 33,0co 
u : DP ek el Fort Pitt National Bank ; surplus, $ 51,240. 
u ‘ "Een Fourth National Bank; surplus, $ 50,506. 
ey panel German National Bank; surplus, $ 196,806 
. i eee People’s National Bank ; surplus, $ 250,000. 
ee ee Tradesmen’s oe Bank; surplus, $200,000. Undivided 
u profits, $ 49,0 
” pe ee Union National Bank: surplus, $ 313,883. 
” _ Oo teal aa People’s Savings Bank : surplus, $95,000 
TeExXas.. Cleburne...... Johnson County Bank ( Mertz & Heath) ; oo First National 
Bank. Same management. 50, 
w  .. Palestine...... Michael Ash; deceased. Succeeded by Gabriel Ash, 
" sO i Waco National Bank; surplus, June 6, $27,500 


« .. Waxahachie... Patrick, McMillan & Co.: now First Pt ls ont Same 
management. $ 66,000. 


UTAH.. Ogden......... Utah National Bank; paid capital, $ 100,000. surplus, June 
30, $ 12,000. 
WaASH’N Cheney........ J. C. Davenport ; suspended. 
“ . Seattle........ Mackintosh & Reeves; now Merchants’ National Bank. 
Same management. $50,000. 
W. VA. sarees rer Bank of the Ohio Valley ; capital, $ 175,000 
S 2«e “SD <eésewens Commercial Bank ; surplus, $ 5,000. 
© bs 0 cimawdun Exchange Bank; surplus, $ 3c,000. 
eT © enecnecs People’s Bank ; surplus, $ 17,500. 
Wis.... Dodgeville..... Orville Strong & Co.; now Orville Strong. 
© ov MMOs... 2.5 Stephenscn Banking Company ; surplus, $ 10,000. 
?.- | pp ea cens National Bank of Oshkosh; paid up surplus, $200,000. 


Wyom.. Cheyenne..... Stock-Growers’ National Bank; surplus. $8,000. Undivided 
profits, $ 10,994. 


i * oa P *seesasue Kent & Arnold; now T. A. Kent. 
Pas Miss << MD stiewnnns Halifax Banking Co. ( agency) ; closed. 
0 + 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES.—The membership of the co-operative store societies 
in England and Wales increased from 301,157 in 1872 to 560,000 in 1882. 
In 1881, it appears from the reports of about three-fourths of the whole num- 


ber of societies, that their sales were $99,786,375, and their profits $6,667,565. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


State. Place and Capitad. 


(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 961.) 


Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


CoL.... Denver........ Col. Loan & Trust Co... Kountze Brothers. 
h Gunnison...... Iron National Bank...... Chase National Bank. 
$ 50, Samuel G, Gill, Pv. John H. Fesler, Cas. 
. . Idaho anh. . First National Bank...... Kountze Brothers. 
$ 50,c 000 Henry Plummer,./r. Geo. E. McClelland, Cas. 
» .. Montezuma.... Bank of Montezuma...... Gilman, Son & Co. 
“ ¢ Es be cvéuee Pitkin Bank (Richmond, Campbell] & Co.) Hanover Nat. Bk. 
Daxot TA Aberdeen ...... First National Bank...... § = = cacccccceces 
0,000 S. H. Jumper, Pv. Geo. L. Cadwell, Jr., Cas. 
” . Bismarck... .... Castel Deatieme: DOOR... =  seacceccsees 
$ 50,000 N. G. Ordway, /7. William G. Nixon, Cas. 
END ..<- AWMPOUR cccc cscs Aurora National Bank... —— ............ 
$ 100,090 Francis Wymond, Pr. Alex. B, Pattison, Cas. 
” _ eee rer Joel G. Sayre, Cas. 
Iowa... Villisca........ Co FE, oiaccocces Kountze Brothers. 


KANSAS, 


ae Bank of Olathe......... Kountze Brothers. 


ibaa Owenton....... Farmers National Bank.. United States National Bank. 
60,000 Jesse Holbrook, Pr. Jo. C. Revill, Cas. 
MICH... Bellevue....... Bellevue Bank, pea & Klocksiem.) Chase Nat’l B’k. 
w . Coopersville.... W. A. Fallas en... National Park Bank. 
MINN... St. Paul.. .... St. Paul hatenel ee rere 
$ 500,000 Peter Berkey, Pr. F. W. Anderson, Cas. 
Mo..... ae First National Bank..... = =—=«-—_s ca eecececeee 
$ 55,500 James M. Bates, Pr. Samuel Logan, Cas. 
POR cs. AMOUNT cc ccccce Farmers’ & Merch. Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
M g Sane k ands United States Nat’] Bank. American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
$100,000 Chas. W. Hamilton, Pr. Milton T. Barlow, Cas. 
N. M... Lordsburg...... Wr Mie Bins sn coconcve Laclede Bank, S?. Louzs. 
N. Y... Brooklyn...... Sprague National Bank.. First National Bank. 
$ 200,000 N. T. Sprague, Pr. H. C. Copeland, Cas. 
OHI0... Spencerville.... Citizens’ Bank..... alae Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
(Post & Wasson.) I. B. Post, Cas. 
PENN... Du Bois....... First National Bank...... «weve eeeceeee 
$ 50,000 Frederick K. Arnold, Pr. James E. Long, Cas. 
eo .. Rochester...... First National Bank...... _ #609 heawenes 
$ 50,000 Henry C. Fry, Pr. W. S. Shallenberger, Cas. 
TENN... Memphis....... Mercantile Bank......... American Exchange Nat’! B’k-: 
John R. Godwin, Pr. C. Hunter Raine, Cas. 
Texas... Abilene........ Wm. Cameron & Co..... Mercantile National Bank. 
Witte wees Front Royal. . Front Royal Nat’l —_ int bewewexe 
$ 50,000 Giles Cook, Jr., / 4-, James H. French, Cas. 
WASH’N Seattle......... Puget Sound Nat’] Bank- —_e__..... wee wees 
$ 50,000 Bailey Gatzert, Pr. J. Furth, Cas. 


THE JuLY Epition of The Banker’s Almanac and Register is now 
in press, and will be ready in a few days. In this issue the capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits of the National banks are shown in three separate 
columns, according to their latest reports to the Comptroller. To the depart- 
ment of Foreign Banks and Bankers is now added a full list of those in 


Mexico, 


been called for by our growing business with those countries. The price is: 
Three Dollars per Copy. 


South America, Central America, and the West Indies, which has 


Office of Publication, 251 Broadway, New York. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


The month of June has been an eventful one—a month of surprises, 
disappointments and changes. In the produce markets it has been one of 
semi-panic and liquidation. ‘‘ Corners” have been broken; cliques have col- 
lapsed; speculators have failed by the dozens. ‘The inflation in staples of 
commerce since 1880 has ended. Liquidation has begun in earnest, and 
legitimate commerce is beginning to flow again in its natural channels after 
corners” and ‘‘ cliques.” Commercial failures 


ee 


three years of interruption by 
have necessarily followed thick and fast in the wake of these convulsions nor 
has there been a cessation of the failures in manufacturing circles that threat- 
ened our industrial interests in May. These disasters have been less frequent 
and heavy, with a few exceptions in the iron and woolen trade, the former 
of which though not prosperous is improving, while the latter is more depressed 
than a month ago and is curtailing production. 

On the other and brighter side we have escaped the general and disastrous 
strikes in the iron and coal trades that seemed inevitabie until the night of 
the last day of May, when the iron manufacturers unexpectedly yielded to 
the demands of their men and continued operations at the old scale of wages. 
This saved the coal trade which was preparing to curtail production to meet 
the lessened demand from the iron interest, while all manufacturing interests 
and most branches of trade, except the woolen, were assured a continuance 
of their present volume of business. ‘This was an immense relief to the 
whole country, which breathed more freely and began to look forward to a 
better fall trade, until the produce speculators blackened the brightening 
horizon with their direful and exaggerated reports of enormous damage to 
the wheat crop, and threatened us with famine prices again. ‘This, however, 
did not last beyond the middle of the month, when the failure of the lard 
clique in Chicago, of which we warned our readers months ago, came like 
a bolt out of a clear sky and carried down all the other produce markets 
in the panic that ensued. This proved the last straw on the over-loaded 
camel’s back which broke it, and speculation was then turned back from these 
markets to railroad stocks again. ‘These had, meantime, taken a new lease 
of life, on the very first day of June, because of the escape from the iron 
strikes and depression that would have been sure to follow. At this juncture 
Wall Street took charge of our crop reports, as the bulls in produce had their 
hands too full of long stuff to attend to anything but keeping up margins 
on the rapid decline that followed. 

Since then we have had better crop reports daily and weekly, until at the 
end of the month we are reasonably assured of a three-quarter average win- 
ter wheat crop, more than an average spring wheat crop, while we will have 
nearly 75,000,000 bushels more old wheat left over from last crop than we had 
last year. Europe has replenished her reserves for the first time in the past five 
years, and has them up to the old average—Great britain alone having over 
30,000,000 bushels. The oat crop is already secured, as well as the hay 
crop, both of which are the largest ever raised. The corn crop, though 
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backward and the ground weedy, from the late incessant rains in the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri valleys, promises a larger yield than last year, 
while the abundance of old corn and high price of hogs, caused 
by keeping up the price of provisions unnaturally high through speculation, 
has insured the largest and best hog crop’ ever -raised, with more 
cattle and sheep in the United States than last year, and abundance of the 
finest pasturage to keep them. It is upon this bright picture, for the present 
crop year, that the impetus to stock speculation, given by the avoidance of 
the iron strikes, was kept up. The improvement held pretty generally through 
the month, with the exception of one or two breaks and of a few stocks. 
It was not sufficient to create anything of the boom that was looked for, 
however, as the trunk-line pool has had to meet and patch up, and give 
concessions, and overlook the cutting of rates almost every week, in order 
to keep up the show of harmony in the trunk-line family on Wall Street; 
lest the market which the trunk-line managers and big operators had been 
feeding as fast as it would take stocks, would drop out from under them 
again. ‘This is why the advance in stocks lasted no longer and why they do 
not fall back, as well as why a grand railroad war has not already broken out. 
The material is ready, as noted in our last, and only the generals are wait- 
ing to unload more stocks, before they begin quarreling over the _ loaves, 
which are too few to go around since the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and West Shore came into the field. ‘The Iowa pool has been patched up 
once or twice during the month; and, with as good crops as now promised, 
there may be enough for the lines West of Chicago to do to keep them at 
peace. Meanwhile the trunk-line managers are under bonds, as well as 
stocks, to keep the peace at present, in spite of the Lackawanna’s persistent 
cutting, although they have made a fifth-class freight, into which they can throw 
half or more of their trafic to meet the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
and still ‘‘ not cut rates.” 

Their effort to float a lot of new stocks and bonds and “‘ collateral trusts,” 
or chattel mortgages, so soon as the stock market did better, has proved a 
failure, although they have listed millions upon millions of them last month. 
The buyers of stocks have been professional traders only, and the semi-pro- 
fessional public who look for their dividends in an up-turn in the market, 
and are ready to sell out as soon as they get it. But there has been no 
investment buying, by people who pay for securities for the dividends, or a 
natural advance and take them off the street; confidence is not restored in 
railroad management, and people have not the money to invest; or, they 
invested last year, when the Government was paying off the debt. Now 
the Government is not a factor in the money, stock, or bond market. With 
reduced tariff its receipts and expenditures are about equal, and for the first 
time in years Wall Street cannot look to the Treasury for assistance. 

The money market has not been a feature in speculation, as money has been 
cheap and abundant, and the prospects are it will remain so for a time, as 
no large early movement of the new crops is likely, although there is a 
large surplus of the old crops in sight and to come forward. On the 
other hand, the liquidation of the bull speculation in produce and the killing 
of it, will unlock a large amount of money tied up in carrying large stocks, 
as they will now go to an export basis and out of the country. This ought 
to change the balance of trade largely in our favor before the summer is out, 
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and keep it so;. for the ‘‘ big operators”’ are so badly crippled that they can 
run no more deals if they desired to, which they do not. Nor would the 
banks again furnish them the money to do so, after being so badly caught by 
the failure of these cliques in Chicago this month. 

Commercial bills*have been offered more freely since this break-up in 
Chicago than for months, and it is likely to continue abundant until over 20, 
000,000 bushels visible supply of wheat, 15,000,000 bushels of corn, 200,000 
tierces of lard, 200,000 barrels of pork, and 60,000,000 pounds of meats are 
reduced one-half to two-thirds. 

The collapse of the lard clique in Chicago on the sixteenth of June was 
followed by a break of nearly $8 per tierce in an hour, or from 11.17% cents 
to g.05 cents per Ib., and by a regular panic on the Chicage Board of Trade 
This was only stopped by the banks standing under the remaining big oper- 
ators who bought everything offered, both provisions and grain, until they turned 
the tide and caused a temporary reaction by the shorts covering. Since then 
scarcely a day has passed without a renewed break in something, until the 
shrinkage in Chicago alone is estimated at about $30,000,000 in less than two 
weeks. This has caused the failure of a score or more of houses there, besides 
several here. Numberless operators, big and little, were wiped out in one short, 
wild, black hour of that blackest day ever seen on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
This it brought upon itself by countenancing these deals and cornering oper- 
ations in their worst forms for years, until such a thing as legitimate trade 
was known on that Board no longer. It was a dreadful thing, but it is 
already doing good, as it has crippled their great operators, scared the banks 
from supporting them any more, and driven them back to their legitimate 
business. Values are adjusting themselves rapidly to an export and sound 
basis again, when it may be possible for anybody to do a legitimate business 
and not be subject to gambling risks and losses. 

The shrinkage has been about $4 per bbl. on pork, $9 per tierce on 
lard, 3 cents per lb. on meats, 15 cents on wheat. 8 cents on corn, and 
15 cents on oats, while flour has become almost unsalable. Nor has the decline 
spent itself unless exporters take double daily what they have averaged since 
the break, or some accident happens to the crops here or in Europe. Grain 
is not dear at these prices, but it is the cash buyer of cash stuff who is 
the master of the situation this year. Europe will make our prices again 
and not the speculators as for the past five years, and as Europe has large 
stocks she is in no hurry to part with her money or to have our stuff. 

Cotton has drooped steadily the whole month with scarcely a rally, as the 
Liverpool market has been disappointing since British spinners had more cot- 
ton at mills than supposed, and have not bought. In the meantime the 
crop prospects are favorable, stocks are large in the United States, and specu- 
lation is dead in this staple. The month shows about a-half cent per Ib. 
decline, and it looks downward still, unless manipulation intervenes. The 
acreage this year is three per cent. greater than last crop, and another large 
crop is expected. The floods in the Mississippi valley, while disastrous in lo- 
calities, do not extend over areas large enough to affect the crop as a whole 
or the market. 

Petroleum has had its clique or syndicate composed of the Sage of Wall 
Street and other New York operators, and a Pittsburgh syndicate who bought 
some twelve to fifteen million barrels of crude oil from 95 cents up to 
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$1.2454, and ‘‘ squeezed” out a large short interest, which some believe in- 
cluded the Standard Company, who opposed the advance. But for some reason 
they halted in their predicted rise to $1.50 on declining production, the Stand- 
ard regained control of the market and broke it to $1.15, then to $1.10, 
since when it has ruled less active between $1.13 and $1.19, with the pros- 
pect of large new wells about due, and a tired market, if not lower prices, as 
consumption and exports have fallen off more than production and stocks are 
steadily accumulating. Besides, it is costing the clique $10,000 per day to 
carry their load, or $300,000 per month. 

Dairy products have broken to an export basis for butter—20 cents—at 
which shippers took over 6,000 packages in one week, when speculators went 
wild, and took some 30,000 packages, put them in cold storage, and are holding 
it to starve Europe or our home trade or the June shorts into paying an ad- 
vance demand of three to four cents, while creameries are packing and holding 
back to repeat the folly of last year, as it is one of the best grazing seasons 
in years. Cheese has moved into export freely each week, and stock has been 
cleared up at slightly declining prices, and, while the tendency is still down- 
ward, it is in a healthy position. 

Coffee has been less demoralized than last month as the bull interest had 
been pretty well liquidated, but there has not been the reduction in stocks 
expected, nor the activity in home demand, and hence the reaction antici- 
pated has not been of any importance. 

Ocean tonnage has been in limited supply, and with more free exports of 
grain and provisions on the drop, rates have been nearer a paying basis. 
Whereas before, they had been so low that only the regular weekly pas- 
senger steamers which bring immigrants this way could afford to accept them, 
and some of the Antwerp boats did refuse and must sail with part cargoes. 

Since the above was written there has been a renewal of the demoralization 
in Chicago, caused by the banks selling out the collateral of the suspended 
houses, as they became afraid that the longer they held them the more would 
be their losses. This in turn broke the markets again and all the banks 
called additional margins down to a iow figure—g5 cents on July and $1.00 
on August wheat—and everything in proportion, causing renewed pressure to 
sell, and demoralization followed by a few more failures and rumors 
about some of the: largest houses in Chicago. This produced a most un- 
settled feeling and the markets fell far below the point to which 
they went on McGeoch’s failure—lard below g cents, pork below $15, ribs 
below 8 cents, wheat below $1.00, corn near 50 cents and oats below 30 cents, 
with only temporary rallies whenever the shorts covered and took their profits. 
This is all the support there is, as the bulls gave up the attempt to stop the 
decline, and Europe has run away from us on the break, only taking what was 
bought on old orders caught on the drop. We now seem on the road back 
to the old time export seaboard basis of values instead of Chicago speculative 
ones, once more. 

The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows: 

188 3. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
June 2... $ 317,575,800 . $62,251,500 . $24,552.500 . $310,929,400 . $16,021,300 . $9,071,650 

° 9... 321,136,600 . 61,550,900 . 26,341,000 . 315,290,900 » 15,941,800 * 9,069,175 

‘¢ 16... 321,748,100 . 62,269,800 . 25,943,800 . 317,690,200 . 15,802,400 | 


© 23... 326,044,400 . 63,233,800 . 26,525,700 . 323,106,400 . 15,799,200 . 8,982,900 





8,791,050 


* 
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The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
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1883. Loans. 
June  dec.cce « $144,518,300 


144,800,400 
wn TTT TT Te 


6 23.ee0e+. 143,882,800 


1443)770,600 ... 


Specie. 
eevee $4,891,300 
sees 4,076,000 
* 4,585,600 
cose 4,842,400 


Legal Tenders. 
o+ee $4,245,900 .... $86,730,000 
-eee 87,134,500 2... 
87,559,700 .... 


4,351,900 
soe Qeeeeee .... 
sees 4 400,000 


Deposits. 





[ July. 


Circulation 


+ eee $ 29,595,500 
29,428,600 
28,842,200 


sees 88,296,700 ..+- 29,074,800 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1883. Loans. Reserves. 
UNG = Deeeeces + $76,054,159 $ 20,598,619 
- Qo cccccce 76,961,127 oece 20,665,642 
*¢ 16.2 eseeeee 77)301,958 seee 20,777,920 
 .  Wiissavcese 779©974,224 21,169,941 


Deposits. 
$71,024,644 occe 
71,192,525 ovec 
73,315,281 
72,476,9€2 


Circulation. 
$9,7514394 
9+734,158 
9,688,891 
sees 97759575 


We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


QUOTATIONS : June 6. June 13. June 2. June 28. 
U. S. 5s, 1881, Cont... 103% 103% 10334 104 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 112% 112% 112% 112% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 119% 119% 119% 120 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 84 87% 86% 85% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 123 124% 119% .. 120 
Lake Shore........++. 106% 112% 110% .. 110% 
Chicago & Rock Island 124% 126 124 os 124% 
New Jersey Central... 86% 88% .. 85% .. 86% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 126% 129% 127%. 128% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 109% 109% + 109% 108% 
Reading .......-+-+++- 57% 60% 57% 58% 
North Western........ 1324 133% . 1313, ee 13254 
Pacific Mail.......... 41% 43 41% .. _ 
Erie. .cccscccccccccess 39% 38 374% .. 37% 
Discounts ......+..6-. 44% @5 4% @s5 4% @s.- 4% @s5 
Call Loans.....e.s00.5 242@3 ++ 2% @3 24 @3.. 2% @3 
Bills on London....... 4.86@4.89%-- %4.85%@4.89.. 4.84144@4.88 4.85% @4.89 
Treasury balances,coin $113,120,481.. $112,715,347-- $113,655,819 «- — 

Do. do. cur. $7,873,210 .. § 7,996,053 .. $8,064,570 .. = 

SERRE LORE ABI 


AsH.—On May 


BEALL.—On June 8, aged forty years, FE. S. 
and Merchants’ National Bank of Baltimore, Md. 


DEATHS. 


3, aged fifty-two years, MICHAEL AsH, of Palestine, Texas. 


BEALL, Cashier of the Farmers 


BEAN.—On June 20, aged sixty-four years, JoskErH 5S. BEAN, Cashier of the 


National Exchange Bank of Augusta, Ga. 


(CHAPIN.—On 


June 10, aged 


eighty-four years, 


CHESTER W. CHAPIN, 


founder and former President of the Agawam National Bank of Springfield, 


Mass. 


GAaGE.—On_ April 


2, aged seventy-three 


years, 


JAMES 


President of the First National Bank of Lyons, Iowa. 


P, GAGE, Vice- 


SANBORN.—On April 9, aged sixty-nine years, DAVID SANBORN, President 
of the Second National Bank of Galesburg, III. 


WapsworTH.—On April 21, aged seventy-five years, HIRAM WADSWORTH, 
President of the First National Bank of Barre, Mass. 


WEBSTER.—On June 1, aged ninty-four years, HOSEA WEBSTER, President 


of the Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











